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Mrs.  Glenn  J.  Witherspoon 


An  Appreciation 


LATE  in  October  of  last  year  our  experienced  and  highly  skilled 
J  Assistant  Editor,  Irene  Murray,  resigned.  Former  editor  of  The 
LINK,  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald,  met  Irene  at  a  writers'  conference  at 
Green  Lake,  Wisconsin,  in  the  summer  of  1957,  and  invited  her  to 
join  his  staff.  At  first  she  served  as  Editorial  Assistant  only  for  The 
LINK.  However,  in  1960  when  Dr.  Fitzgerald  assumed  additional 
editorial  responsibilities  with  The  CHAPLAIN  magazine,  Irene 
Murray  became  Assistant  Editor  of  both  The  LINK  and  The  CHAP- 
LAIN. 

For  fifteen  years  Irene  has  worked  with  impressive  competence 
and  dedication  in  the  assembling,  composition  and  processing  of  Gen- 
eral Commission  publications.  The  Commission  in  particular  and 
all  chaplains  in  general  owe  her  a  debt  which  cannot  be  repaid  for 
these  many  years  of  faithful  service  and  valuable  contribution  to 
the  religious  welfare  of  service  personnel.  However,  we  can  and  do 
express  our  sincere  thanks  as  she  turns  to  a  new  chapter  in  her  life. 

In  November  Irene  married  Chaplain,  Col,  Glenn  J.  Witherspoon, 
USAF,  Retired,  a  former  staff  member  of  the  General  Commission. 
They  plan  to  continue  to  live  in  the  Washington,  D.  C.  area.  God's 
best  to  Irene  and  Glenn,  good  friends  of  all  chaplains  and  service 
personnel! 


IN  THIS  ISSUE  •  •  . 

IF  GIVING  UP  something  is  to  be  your  "bag"  this  Lent,  you  may 
gain  some  helpful  insights  from  Carroll  Starling's  DON'T  GIVE  UP 
ON  QUITTING!  Should  you  feel  that  it's  better  to  accentuate  the 
positive,  you  may  be  able  to  discover  someone  who's  saying  with 
Gordon  Chilvers,  "WANTED:  SOMEONE  TO  LISTEN."  Like  Frank 
M.  Roughton,  your  thing  might  be  CHRIST'S  SERMON  ON  THE 
MOUNT.  This  month  Senator  SCHWEIKER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
is  the  subject  of  Casper  Nannes'  continuing  inquiry  into  the  religious 
views  of  noted  public  servants.  Since  the  tower  of  Babel  men  have 
hoped  that  they  might  again  share  a  common  speech;  Stanley  Jacobs 
tells  about  a  real  possibility  in  THE  TONGUE  THAT  UNITES.  Then, 
if  you  want  to  absorb  a  real  dose  of  humility,  read  about  a  spiritual 
giant,  JOHN  WILLIAMS  SAILS  ON!  Keep  a  good  Lent! 
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John  Williams,  Apostle  and  master  boat-builder.   His  name  lives  on  in  a 
series   of   JOHN   WILLIAMS   boats;   the   latest   still   plies    the   South   Seas. 


John  Williams 


Sails  On! 


By  Paul  Brock 


The  legacy  of  the  Seadog  Apostle  to  the  South  Seas  lives  on. 


TODAY'S  unprecedented  boom  in 
boats  and  sailing  as  a  healthful 
means  of  attaining  both  spiritual 
and  physical  rejuvenation  would  un- 
doubtedly have  received  a  hearty 
blessing  from  John  Williams,  the 
Seadog  Apostle  to  the  South  Seas. 
Of  all  dedicated  missionaries  John 
was  surely  the  most  accomplished 
boat-builder,  sailor  and  ocean  ex- 
plorer. A  skilled  shipwright,  car- 
penter, smith,  navigator,  and  the 
pioneer  evangelist  of  the  island  peo- 
ples, Williams  may  quite  justifiably 
be  classed  with  those  great  seamen, 
Christopher  Columbus  and  Captain 
James  Cook. 

John  Williams'  seagirt,  island- 
hopping  life  was  every  bit  as  thrill- 
ing and  satisfying  as  that  of  a  hero 
of  an  ancient  epic — yet  his  epic 
was  entirely  true.  It  is  one  that  con- 


tinues vigorously  down  to  this  day, 
for  right  now,  plying  among  the  is- 
lands of  the  South  Pacific,  a  small, 
but  thoroughly  modern,  vessel 
named  "JOHN  WILLIAMS  VII"  is 
busy  carrying  on  her  namesake's 
great  work. 

The  JOHN  WILLIAMS  VII,  built 
at  a  cost  of  $245,000  is  a  twin-diesel 
craft,  85  feet  long  and  23  feet  in 
the  beam.  Her  gross  tonnage  is 
184.86,  net  tonnage,  69.40,  draught 
7  feet  6  inches,  and  her  speed  8 
knots  plus.  She  is  fitted  with  radio, 
radar,  automatic  steering,  and  the 
most  modern  equipment. 

She  plies  between  the  Gilbert, 
Phoenix,  Ellice  and  Cook  island 
groups,  and  the  inhabitants  call  her 
their  "good  news  boat."  Her  purple 
flag  bears  a  dove  of  peace  as  she 
carries    supplies    and    workers    rep- 
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Like  St.  Paul,  John  Williams  made  many  missionary  voyages.  Three  of  his 
routes  are  traced  on  the  above  map.  It  was  on  such  a  trip  that  he  lost 
his  life. 


resenting  the  Congregational  Coun- 
cil for  World  Mission  (formerly  the 
London  Missionary  Society)  round 
the  remote  islands  where  she  is  still 
the  most  reliable  link  with  the  out- 
side world. 

She  brings  to  the  islands  new 
pastors,  students,  bibles,  school 
books,  building  materials,  food,  and 
hard-to-get  supplies.  Her  work  and 
usefulness  never  stop,  thanks  mostly 
to  the  skill  of  a  born  sailor  and 
boat-builder,  John  Williams  the 
evangelist. 

FOR  almost  a  century  and  a  half 
"JOHN  WILLIAMS"  boats  have 
carried  strange,  precious  cargoes  and 
many  heroic  men  and  women 
through  the  storms  and  tricky  chan- 
nels of  the  South  Seas.  The  first  two 
vessels  smashed  themselves  to  pieces 
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on  the  rocks.  But  always,  when  a 
boat  was  wrecked  or  grew  too  old, 
the  children  of  Britain  got  together 
and  by  their  own  missionary  zeal 
collected  enough  money  to  build 
others.  Just  as,  nearly  150  years  ago, 
they  launched  the  first  JOHN  WIL- 
LIAMS with  hard-earned  funds  — 
which  included  a  few  pennies  from 
a  boy  who  had  worked  all  night  in 
a  coal  mine. 

The  man  who  gave  his  name  to 
this  noble  line  of  little  ships  was 
born  at  Tottenham,  London,  in 
1796.  He  served  his  apprenticeship 
with  a  London  ironmonger  and  spent 
his  free  time  making  (with  his  own 
hands)  the  hammers,  chisels  and 
chains  he  sold  across  the  counter. 

From  early  boyhood  John  had 
been  fascinated  by  accounts  of  the 
voyage     of     the     missionary     ship 


DUFF.  She  had  sailed  from  the 
Thames  at  Swan  Wharf  in  1796 
and  had  arrived  in  Tahiti  in  1797, 
thus  beginning  the  opening  up  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  to  the  out- 
side world.  John  longed  to  emulate 
these  feats.  When  he  was  only 
twenty  he  sailed  with  his  18-year- 
old  wife,  Mary,  to  the  South  Seas 
to  work  for  the  London  Missionary 
Society. 

The  ship  was  the  HARRIET.  It 
was  the  first  time  John  had  the 
chance  to  explore  a  vessel  of  her 
size  —  100  tons  —  and  from  the 
moment  he  stepped  on  board  the 
sailor  instinct  in  him  came  strongly 
to  the  fore.  He  studied  the  man  at 
the  helm  and  the  daily  checking  of 
latitude  and  longitude.  Down  below, 
he  measured  the  great  beams  which 
supported  the  decks,  and  learned 
from  the  shipwright  how  to  build 
such  a  craft  from  raw  materials. 
Using  old  boxes,  leftover  nails  and 
discarded  paint,  he  transformed  his 
cabin  from  a  bare  cell  into  an  im- 
maculate,  comfortable   stateroom. 

DISEMBARKING  at  Raiatea,  a 
friendly  island  which  mission- 
aries had  already  visited,  John  set 
to  work  in  earnest.  His  first  project 
was  to  build  a  house,  perfect  in 
every  constructional  detail,  using 
only  materials  obtainable  on  the  is- 
land. 

The  South  Sea  Islanders  of  those 
days  were,  in  spite  of  their  un- 
doubted cannibalistic  tendencies,  a 
simple,  pleasure-loving  people  who 
liked  to  relax  in  the  shade  or  dance 
on  the  beach  when  not  killing  each 
other. 


When  the  Raiateans  saw  John 
Williams  hammering  away  at  a  great 
wooden  structure  meant  to  house 
his  wife  and  himself,  they  were  at 
first  amazed  and  then  envious.  Their 
own  homes  were  merely  thatched 
roofs  perched  on  poles,  but  now 
they,  too,  wanted  fine  houses  with 
doors  and  windows,  and  walls  plas- 
tered with  burnt  coral. 

Gradually,  they  set  to  work  to 
imitate  him,  which  was  exactly 
what  he  wanted.  By  teaching  them 
many  useful  crafts,  in  all  of  which 
he  excelled  brilliantly,  he  strength- 
ened their  interest  in  the  new  ideas 
the  missionaries  were  bringing.  He 
was  able  to  replace  with  construc- 
tive work  the  old  life  of  bloodshed 
and  cruelty  which  had  been  swept 
away  when  the  people  renounced 
their  tribal  gods. 

But  John's  uncanny  skill  as  a 
craftsman  in  many  fields  was  dem- 
onstrated most  notably  in  that  of 
ship-building.  In  his  spare  time  and 
with  the  help  of  the  natives,  he 
turned  out  small  boats,  strong  and 
seaworthy,  by  the  dozens.  On  Eimo, 
in  the  Society  Islands,  the  first  island 
he  visited,  he  found  a  90-foot  sail- 
ing boat  which  other  missionaries 
had  been  unable  to  finish.  Within 
the  incredibly  short  period  of  two 
weeks  he  forged  iron  bolts  and  sup- 
ports from  scrap  iron,  carved  the 
necessary  timbers,  finished  the  boat, 
and  launched  it,  announcing  casu- 
ally that  it  would  open  up  a  new 
trade  with  Australia  in  coconuts  and 
palm  oil. 

IS    greatest    ship-building   feat, 
however,  was  that  performed 


H 
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on  the  island  of  Rarotonga,  in  the 
Cook  Islands,  about  ten  years  later. 
He  had  been  in  Raratonga  for 
twelve  months,  expecting  a  boat  to 
take  him  away.  None  came,  and  as 
he  scanned  the  empty  horizon  the 
stronger  grew  his  longing  to  sail  to 
the  other  primitive  islands  of  the 
chain.  He  had  heard  of  Erromanga, 
in  the  New  Hebrides,  where  Captain 
Cook  had  been  chased  away  by 
spears  and  arrows,  and  he  was  will- 
ing to  face  death  to  bring  Chris- 
tianity to  the  wild  cannibals  there. 
But  the  New  Hebrides  were  over  a 
thousand  miles  away,  and  he  needed 
a  ship  of  at  least  75  tons. 

"Very  well,"  he  decided,  'Til 
build  one." 

Even  to  Mary,  his  wife,  it 
sounded  wildly  impossible.  On  the 
island  were  trees  and  plenty  of  will- 
ing but  as  yet  unskilled  helpers, 
plus  a  few  tools  he  had  brought  and 
an  old  iron  chain  he  had  found  on 
the  beach.  That  was  all.  No  bellows 
to  work  a  furnace  to  forge  the  iron. 
No  saw  for  the  planks.  No  canvas, 
even,  or  rope. 

Williams,  like  Robinson  Crusoe, 
was  stimulated  by  the  impossible. 
He  began  to  make  his  bellows.  Goats 
provided  the  leather — and  the  rats 
ate  it  as  fast  as  he  attached  it  to  the 
bellows'  frame.  No  more  goats  could 
be  spared.  Then  Williams  remem- 
bered how  a  water  pump  worked 
with  a  piston  stroke,  and  applied 
this  principle  to  an  air  pump  made 
of  wood.  By  making  two  of  these 
pumps  and  working  them  alternately 
he  got  a  continuous  blast  of  air. 
The  Rarotongans,  working  in  relays 
of  ten,  kept  them  going. 
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With  charcoal  for  fuel  and  a 
heavy  rock  for  an  anvil,  John  Wil- 
liams expertly  forged  his  rusty  chain 
into  nails  and  bolts  and  brackets, 
every  single  one  of  which  had  its 
appointed  place  in  the  vessel  he  had 
planned.  Then  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  planks.  He  had  no  saw, 
so  he  used  wooden  wedges  to  split 
entire  trees,  hammering  the  wedges 
into  the  trunk  from  the  top.  But 
there  was  no  steaming  apparatus  to 
bend  the  planks  when  they  had  to 
be  curved.  He  solved  this  problem 
by  bending  a  bamboo  into  the  re- 
quired shape  and  sending  a  native 
into  the  jungle  to  search  for  and 
bring  back  a  tree  or  a  branch  of  the 
same  shape  and  length.  When  split, 
it  made  two  curved  planks,  one  for 
each  side  of  the  ship. 

John's  precisely  designed  "ark" 
slowly  came  into  being.  For  ropes 
he  used  hibiscus  fibers  spun  on  a 
homemade  rope-making  machine. 
For  sails  he  used  native  sleeping 
mats  stitched  together  with  the  same 
fiber. 

In  four  months  John  Williams'  75- 
ton  boat  was  launched.  She  had 
everything  normally  found  aboard  a 
ship  built  in  a  sophisticated  ship- 
yard with  every  building  facility  and 
material  available.  She  even  had  a 
primitive  but  highly  efficient  bilge- 
pump  made  of  wood. 

John  christened  his  creation  THE 
MESSENGER  OF  PEACE  and  de- 
signed a  flag  for  her  bearing  the 
dove  of  peace.  He  intended  that  she 
should  carry  the  message  of  "Peace 
on  Earth"  to  dozens  of  islands  where 
native  tribes  were  fighting  against 
each  other. 


After  an  initial  mishap  involving 
the  breaking  of  her  mainmast  during 
a  trial  run,  "The  Messenger"  sailed 
successfully  to  Aitutaki,  about  two 
hundred  miles  away.  With  her  bend- 
ing masts,  thick  sails  and  rough- 
hewn  timbers  the  vessel  may  have 
looked  distinctly  homemade,  yet  she 
was  one  of  the  sturdiest  and  most 
seaworthy  boats  afloat. 

WILLIAMS  did  not  sail  to  the 
savage  islands  of  the  west 
immediately,  He  returned  to  Raro- 
tonga  with  a  cargo  of  coconuts,  pigs 
and  cats,  both  strange  new  animals 
on  the  island.  The  coconuts  were  to 
restore  the  plantations  an  enemy 
had  destroyed,  the  cats  were  to  keep 
the  rats  down,  though  it  turned  out 
that  the  pigs  performed  this  task 
even  better. 

Then  John  sailed  on  to  Mangaia, 
100  miles  away,  once  a  savage  is- 
land but  by  then  largely  converted 
to  Christianity.  There  he  saw  neat 
cottages  modeled  on  the  ones  he 
had  built  on  other  islands,  a  big 
white  church  that  faithfully  followed 
his  own  design,  and  boats  —  hun- 
dreds of  boats  —  carved,  hewn  and 
spliced  together  exactly  as  he  had 
taught  the  natives. 

John  Williams  and  his  homemade 
craft  had  now  brought  Christianity 
and  peace  to  many  South  Sea  is- 
lands. In  1838  he  visited  Raiatea 
again,  to  find  the  former  cannibals 
now  building  stout  double-decked 
sailing  boats  of  Williams'  design,  and 
trading  to  get  money  for  his  mis- 
sionary work. 

At  Rarotonga  he  called  the  peo- 
ple together  and  told  them  of  the 


Latest  in  the  proud  line  of  JOHN  WIL- 
LIAMS vessels— the  JOHN  WILLIAMS 
VII.  Launched  by  Princess  Margaret  in 
1962,  her  length  is  85  feet,  gross  ton- 
nage 184.86,  net  69.40.  She  is  driven  by 
twin  diesels  and  is  fitted  with  every 
modern  device. 


savage  western  islands  to  which  he 
intended  to  carry  the  good  news  in 
"The  Messenger  of  Peace."  He  an- 
nounced that  he  would  go  to  Erro- 
manga,  the  very  place  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  left  on  Samoa,  had 
begged  him  not  to  visit. 

But  John's  mind  was  made  up. 
He  anchored  at  Erromanga  and 
rowed  ashore  with  three  friends, 
Cunningham,    Harris    and    Morgan. 
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"There  are  boys  playing  on  the 
beach,"  said  Williams.  "That  is  a 
sign  of  friendliness." 

"Yes,"  said  Morgan,  "but  there 
are  no  women;  that  is  a  sign  that  the 
natives  mean  mischief." 

He  was  right.  After  some  false  in- 
dications of  friendliness  from  a 
chief,  a  yelling  mob  attacked  the 
party.  Morgan  and  Cunningham  es- 
caped, but  Williams  and  Harris 
stumbled  on  the  beach  and  were 
clubbed  to  death. 

AS  THE  tragic  news  spread, 
island  after  island  in  the  South 
Seas  mourned  John  Williams,  trie 
sailor  and  shipbuilder.  Children  in 
Britain  collected  the  equivalent  of 
$35,000  to  build  a  new  ship  to  be 


called  after  their  hero,  and  so  JOHN 
WILLIAMS  I,  forerunner  of  a  con- 
tinuous line,  sailed  to  the  Pacific. 

The  islands  round  which  the 
JOHN  WILLIAMS  VII  sails  today 
are  inhabited  by  peace-loving  peo- 
ples, very  different  from  those  sav- 
age islanders  for  whom  Williams 
gave  his  life. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  true 
Christian  tradition,  but  he  was  also 
a  superb  boat  and  shipbuilder  and 
a  sailor  to  his  bones.  He  could  have 
no  better  memorial  than  the  fine 
craft  which  for  nearly  one  and  a- 
half  centuries  have  sailed  among  the 
scattered  islands  where  he  taught 
the  shipwright's  craft  and  spread,  in 
his  own  words,  "the  Good  News." 
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Mei  Wong  has  a  long  memory. 


M^  Wong's  Visitor 


By  Dan  Ross 


HE  WAS  a  ghost  from  the  past 
and  he  came  through  the  door- 
way of  the  Bombay  Art  and  Curio 
Company  with  the  quiet,  eerie 
movement  of  a  spectral  figure.  He 
was  morbidly  thin;  the  sunken  eyes 
were  glittering  in  his  sallow,  skull- 
like face.  The  straw  hat  he  wore  was 
battered  and  the  ill-fitting  light  suit 
hung  loosely  from  his  bony  frame. 
He  was  tieless,  and  the  shirt,  open 
at  the  neck,  was  dirty. 

He  said  nothing,  but  stood  quietly 
in  the  shadow  of  a  huge  Buddha 
near  the  entrance  to  the  long  studio. 
Mei  Wong,  the  venerable  Chinese 
art  dealer,  had  been  aware  of  him 
from  the  moment  of  his  entrance. 
But  up  to  this  point  he  had  given 
no  hint  of  his  awareness.  A  young 
married  couple  from  the  United 
States  were  seated  before  his  desk 


making  a  selection  from  several 
jade  bracelets. 

The  woman,  young  and  blonde, 
finally  made  her  choice  and  held  up 
her  arm  for  her  husband  to  admire 
it.  "It's  the  most  expensive  one," 
she  said  doubtfully. 

The  young  man  smiled  and  took 
his  wallet  from  his  pocket.  "We  may 
never  be  in  India  again,"  he  said, 
"and  Mr.  Wong  may  not  still  be  in 
Bombay  if  we  do  return.  We'd  bet- 
ter take  it  now."  He  asked  the  price 
and  then  counted  out  the  money. 

Mei  Wong  saw  them  to  the  door, 
pointing  out  other  valuable  items  of 
tapestry,  sculpture,  and  porcelain 
along  the  way.  The  studio  was  a 
veritable  treasure  house  of  ancient 
pieces.  It  was  only  when  he  closed 
the  door  after  them  that  he  gave 
his  attention  to  the  thin  man  who 
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now  stood  facing  him  with  an  un- 
pleasant smile. 

"I  wonder  if  you  remember  me?" 
the  man  asked  softly. 

The  old  Chinese  gentleman  gave 
no  sign  of  his  inner  astonishment. 
He  stood  there  —  a  bland,  modern 
Buddha  in  his  immaculate  white 
linen  suit.  Then  he  nodded,  "Yes, 
I  remember  you,"  he  said  quietly. 
"You  are  Charles  Ransom." 

"Good!"  The  sunken  eyes  shone 
even  more  brightly  in  the  skull-like 
face.  "Very  good  indeed!  I've 
changed  a  great  deal." 

It  was  true  that  he  had.  Mei 
Wong  recalled  a  courtroom  drama 
of  a  decade  before  in  which  Charles 
Ransom,  a  wealthy  client  of  his,  had 
played  an  important  role.  How  un- 
like the  gaunt  apparition  standing 
before  him  that  Charles  Ransom  had 
been!  But  in  the  tragedy  unfolded 
there  that  long-ago  day  he  had  fore- 
seen something  like  the  deteriora- 
tion he  saw  now. 

Charles  Ransom  had  murdered 
his  wife  in  a  crime  of  passion.  It 
was  committed  in  a  blinding  moment 
of  rage  at  the  revelation  of  her  un- 
faithfulness. He  repented  almost  im- 
mediately. The  accused  had  entered 
the  courtroom  like  a  person  under 
the  influence  of  drugs.  Uncaring  as 
to  his  fate  and  unwilling  to  plead 
for  mercy. 

Of  course  his  counsel  had.  Mei 
Wong  could  hear,  after  ten  years 
had  passed,  the  sonorous  words  as 
the  attorney  for  the  defense  spoke: 
"This  crime  was  not  premeditated. 
The  very  weapon  used  declares  that! 
A  letter  opener  snatched  from  a 
dressing   table    and   plunged    again 


and  again  into  the  victim's  body  in 
a  moment  of  insane  rage."  The  coun- 
sel had  paused  dramatically.  "A 
crime  of  insanity,  gentlemen.  A 
crime  which  brought  an  end  to  the 
murderer's  life  as  well  as  his  vic- 
tim's. For  Charles  Ransom's  life 
ended  that  moment.  The  existence 
he  lives  today  has  no  connection 
with  that  which  went  before."  There 
was  another  pause.  "When  my  client 
called  the  police  he  moaned  in  agony 
about  the  blood  on  his  hands.  That 
blood  will  never  be  removed  from 
his  hands,  gentlemen!  Not  by  you 
nor  any  jury  on  earth!  That  is 
Charles  Ransom's  true  punishment. 
That  is  why  I  ask  you  for  clemency 
now.  The  man  society  knew  is  be- 
yond your  judgment.  I  ask  that  you 
have  mercy  on  the  shattered  wreck 
of  a  man  before  you." 

It  was  a  dramatic  plea  and  along 
with  an  examination  by  a  medical 
board  it  saved  him  from  the  death 
sentence.  Ransom  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  a  prison  for  the  criminally 
insane  for  the  balance  of  his  years. 
And  now  he  stood  before  Mei  Wong 
with  that  taunting  smile  on  his  ema- 
ciated face. 

A  tenseness  pervaded  the  quiet 
room.  The  only  sound  was  the  soft 
whirring  of  the  fan  overhead  which 
brought  some  measure  of  comfort  to 
the  thick  humid  air.  Mei  Wong  no- 
ticed that  Ransom's  hands  were 
plunged  in  the  pockets  of  his  jacket 
and  the  right  pocket  bulged  suspi- 
ciously. He  knew  there  must  be  a 
gun  concealed  there  but  not  the 
slightest  flicker  of  an  eyebrow  re- 
vealed his  emotions  or  his  awareness 
of  the  threat. 


THE  GAUNT  man  spoke  mock- 
ingly. "You  are  not  very  hospit- 
able, Mei  Wong." 

The  stout  old  man  bowed.  "For- 
give me,"  he  said.  And  with  a  ges- 
ture of  his  pudgy  hand  he  waved 
to  the  desk  and  chairs  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  "Please!" 

When  they  had  seated  themselves 
Ransom  stared  at  Mei  Wong  across 
the  desk  with  his  too-bright  eyes. 
"You  are  surprised  that  I'm  here?" 
he  asked. 

"In  a  way,"  the  art  dealer  ac- 
knowledged with  a  nod. 

The  gaunt  man  had  made  no 
move  to  take  off  his  hat  and  his 
hands  were  still  thrust  in  his  pockets 
as  he  sat  tensely  in  the  plain-backed 
chair.  He  said,  "But  you  must  have 
heard  of  pardons?  Even  of  paroles?" 

"I  have,"  Mei  Wong  admitted. 
And  remembering  that  Ransom  had 
a  fondness  for  cigars  he  opened  a 
box  that  was  always  on  his  desk  and 
passed  it  to  him. 

An  expression  of  pleasure  crossed 
the  emaciated  man's  face  and  he 
removed  his  left  hand  from  his 
pocket  to  take  one.  Then  the  look  of 
pleasure  vanished  and  with  almost  a 
shudder  he  glanced  furtively  at  his 
hand  and  thrust  it  back  in  his  coat 
pocket.  "No,"  he  said,  with  some- 
thing like  a  drawn-out  sigh.  "No, 
thank  you." 

Mei  Wong  stared  at  him  with 
slight  surprise  for  an  instant  and 
then  closed  the  box  and  put  it  back 
in  its  place.  He  said,  "So  you  have 
been  paroled?" 

"In  a  way,"  Ransom  said  with  a 
mirthless  laugh. 

Mei  Wong  frowned.  "You  worry 
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me,"  he  said.  "I  hope  you  are  not 
in  trouble.  I  have  the  feeling  there 
is  something  wrong." 

The  man  with  the  smiling  skull- 
like face  nodded.  "You're  right,"  he 
said  softly.  "I  escaped."  The  hand 
in  the  right  pocket  emerged  quickly 
with  the  gun.  It  was  small,  with  a 
cold  blue  muzzle.  "And  don't  reach 
for  the  phone,"  he  warned  softly. 
"Just  don't  do  anything." 

"You  are  making  a  grave  error," 
Mei  Wong  told  him,  his  broad  face 
somber.  "You  do  not  need  that  wea- 
pon. I  am  your  friend." 

"No  one  is  my  friend!"  Ransom 
snapped  as  he  stood  up,  the  gun 
still  pointed  at  the  old  art  dealer. 
"There  are  only  shadows  from  the 
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past  and  those  that  torment  me 
now." 

"What  do  you  want?"  Mei  Wong 
asked. 

"Money  and  my  freedom,"  the 
gaunt  man  said.  "I'll  take  what  that 
customer  left  with  you  and  all  the 
rest  of  your  cash." 

Mei  Wong  shrugged.  "You  are 
welcome  to  the  money.  But  I  warn 
you  it  will  not  solve  your  problems." 

"It  will  solve  them  for  a  time," 
Ransom  said.  "Hurry  up!" 

Mei  Wong  removed  his  strong  box 
from  the  desk  and  opened  it.  The 
emaciated  man  edged  around  and 
scooped  up  the  bills  in  it  with  his 
left  hand  and  thrust  them  in  an  in- 
side  pocket.   And   all   the   time  he 


kept  the   gun's   muzzle  directed   at 
Mei  Wong. 

Then  he  backed  away  slowly.  The 
glitter  in  his  eyes  was  hard  and  cal- 
culating. "You  intend  to  tell  them, 
don't  you?  You'll  help   them   trace 


me. 


Mei  Wong  sighed.  "I  am  deeply 
touched  by  your  plight." 

"Mealy-mouthed  words  won't  help 
you,  old  friend,"  the  insane  man 
said  coldly.  "You  have  to  die.  It's 
part  of  the  price  necessary  for  my 
liberty.  I'm  willing  to  pay  it."  The 
hand  with  the  gun  firmed  as  he 
readied  himself  to  fire. 

Then  Mei  Wong  spoke  loudly, 
pointing  an  accusing  finger:  "The 
blood  on  your  hands,"  he  cried  out. 
"The  blood!  I  can  see  it!"  And  he 
stood  up. 

Ransom's  mouth  came  agape 
slightly  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
certain  he  would  press  the  trigger 
and  end  the  old  man's  life.  Then  a 


startling  change  came  over  him.  He 
gave  a  strange  whimper  and  the  gun 
dropped  from  his  hand.  He  paid  no 
attention  to  Mei  Wong  but  stared 
at  his  hands  with  tormented  eyes. 
He  was  still  standing  there  looking 
down  at  them  as  Mei  Wong  swooped 
up  the  gun  and  called  the  police. 

Later,  when  Ransom  had  been 
taken  away,  Inspector  Bannerjee 
said:  "You  took  a  great  risk,  Mr. 
Wong.  Jumping  up  like  that  in  the 
face  of  a  pointed  gun." 

Mei  Wong  sighed  as  he  stared  out 
at  the  far-off  bay  and  thought  of 
happier  days.  "It  was  no  gamble," 
he  said.  "When  he  refused  the  cigars 
I  remembered  his  obsession  .  .  .  the 
blood  on  his  hands."  He  turned  to 
the  black-bearded  Inspector  of  Hom- 
icide. "That  blood  is  very  real  to 
him  still.  The  scars  which  shape  a 
man  are  always  there  for  him  to  see, 
though  they  may  not  be  visible  to 
others."  ■  ■ 
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Don't  Give  Up 


on  Quitting! 


By  Carroll  Starling,  Jr. 


THERE  are  many  good  reasons 
for  my  remembering  1971. 
There  were  family  occurrences,  my 
being  transferred  to  a  new  duty  sta- 
tion, and  many  pleasant  happen- 
ings. It  was  a  year  in  which  I  made 
numerous  new  friends,  but  most  of 
all  it  was  the  year  that  I  finally 
broke  down  and  declared  war  on 
the  cigarette. 

People  who  write  articles  about 
giving  up  cigarettes  are  always  sus- 
pect, so  let  me  start  out  by  giving 
my  credentials:  I  was  a  pack-a-day 
man  for  ten  years.  I  started  out  with 
the  rough-tough  nonfiltered  types, 
and  switched  to  filters  about  half 
way  through  my  smoking  career.  I 
changed  over  in  1964  out  of  respect 


for  the  surgeon  general  and  his  re- 
port on  smoking.  To  readers  who 
want  to  label  me  a  "chicken"  for 
switching,  I  wish  to  point  out  that, 
even  after  the  surgeon  general's  re- 
port, I  continued  to  smoke!  And 
with  the  filtered  types,  I  consistently 
smoked  more.  But,  I'm  getting  ahead 
of  myself.  Let  me  go  back  to  the 
beginning. 

I  started  smoking  in  college 
where,  as  a  young  freshman  in  to- 
bacco-rich North  Carolina,  it  was 
the  thing  to  do.  At  first,  it  was  just 
for  fun,  and  then,  somewhere  along 
the  way,  I  was  smoking  and  study- 
ing. Funny  thing  about  smoking  and 
studying:  when  you  don't  smoke  you 
don't  study. 


Lt.  Carroll  Starling,  Jr.  CHC,  USN,  is  a  chaplain  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
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Consumption  went  up  whenever 
tension  increased.  Exam  times  would 
roll  around,  and  I  would  store  up 
several  cartons.  From  time  to  time  I 
became  concerned  about  my  cig- 
arette consumption  and  often  took 
drastic  measures  to  cut  down.  I 
found  a  menthol  filtered  cigarette 
that  tasted  terrible;  I  started  smok- 
ing them  so  that  I  would  smoke  less. 
If  you  don't  understand  the  logic  of 
this  argument,  then  you're  obviously 
not  a  smoker.  Only  another  smoker 
can  understand  the  logic  of  spend- 
ing good  money  for  something  one 
doesn't  really  like. 

Next,  I  tried  to  "cut  down"  as 
much  as  I  could.  I  went  through  the 
business  of  leaving  the  package  at 
home  only  to  buy  another  at  the 
coffee  shop  at  much  more  than  Navy 
Exchange  prices.  Or,  I'd  leave  them 
in  my  office  only  to  "bum"  from  fel- 
low officers  in  staff  meetings. 

The  Rationalization  Game 

Several  times  I  even  tried  to  quit 
altogether.  One  such  instance  I  re- 
member well.  I  went  almost  all  day 
without  a  cigarette,  but  was  so  ir- 
ritable that  I  reduced  my  wife  to 
tears.  I  had  good  reason  to  smoke 
after  that  —  if  I  got  cancer,  it  was 
because  I  wanted  to  save  our  happy 
marriage! 

Many  people  gave  me  good  ad- 
vice about  quitting,  laying  down 
moral  laws,  how  I  owed  it  to  my 
family,  etc.,  etc.  I  must  confess  that 
this  approach  didn't  sway  me  much. 
I  found  it  easy  enough  to  rationalize 
my  behavior.  "Cigarettes  relax  me," 
I  thought.  "I  need  to  smoke  to 
deal  with  my  tensions,"  or  "I  could 


be  doing  worse  things."  I  had  good 
defenses  and  was  very  happy  with 
my  "habit."  I  was  prepared  to  go  on 
smoking  cigarettes  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  Still,  there  was  a  nagging  feel- 
ing that  somehow  I  ought  to  quit. 
Then  things  began  to  happen 
which  started  to  change  my  attitude. 
First,  in  the  fall  of  1970,  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis.  There  I  found  that 
my  office  had  a  picture  window.  I 
could  look  out,  and  the  midshipmen 
could  look  in!  I  began  to  wonder 
how  I  looked,  sitting  there,  smoking 
away,  to  the  young  naval  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  Second,  we  bought  a 
house  and  began  to  clean  it  up.  As 
I  scrubbed  walls  and  ceilings  I  noted 
the  yellowish-brown  patterns  of  cig- 
arette smoke;  it  made  a  bad  mess  to 
clean  up.  And  third,  I  began  run- 
ning with  an  exercise  squad.  After 
doing  a  mile  or  mile-and-a-half  I'd 
run,  winded,  back  to  the  locker  and 
light  up.  Slowly  the  inconsistency 
of  the  thing  began  more  and  more 
to  bother  me;  I  grew  increasingly 
dissatisfied  with  myself,  but  still 
could  make  no  resolve  to  quit. 

Resolve  at  Last 

The  resolve  came  quite  unexpect- 
edly on  11  March,  1971.  I  started 
out  the  day  with  no  intention  of 
giving  up  smoking.  But  during  the 
last  period  of  the  day,  Dr.  Kenneth 
H.  Cooper,  former  Air  Force  sur- 
geon and  author  of  the  well-known 
exercise  book  Aerobics  came  to  the 
Academy  to  lecture  on  his  method. 
I  was  enthusiastic  about  it,  for  I 
had  used  it  at  noontime  for  several 
months.    The   man   was   impressive; 
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his  lecture  was  well  presented.  But 
what  really  hit  me  was  what  he  said 
after  showing  some  comparison 
graphs  between  smokers  and  non- 
smokers:  "I  hate  always  to  be  harp- 
ing on  cigarettes,  but  honestly, 
gentlemen,  in  all  my  studies  I've  not 
found  anything  good  to  say  about 
them."  Something  in  my  psyche 
"clicked,"  and  as  I  left  the  lecture 
I  threw  my  cigarette  pack  in  the 
trash  can.  I  was  surprised,  having 
fought  so  many  degrading  battles 
with  my  will  power,  I  wondered  if 
it  would  last.  It  did.  This  time  it 
was  "for  keeps."  Soon  it  will  be  one 
year,  and  I  feel  better  than  I've  felt 
in  many  years. 

I've  put  on  a  few  pounds  since 
quitting,  but  I'm  sure  I  can  "run 
them  off."  Unfortunately,  you  can't 
"run  off"  a  cancered  lung. 


I've  written  this  article  for  one 
simple  reason.  Some  of  you  may 
have  tried  to  quit  and  couldn't. 
Don't  despair.  Don't  give  up  the 
possibility  altogether.  Keep  on  read- 
ing articles,  keep  being  interested 
in  possible  cures,  keep  looking  at 
yourself  in  the  smoke-blowing  role. 
There's  no  question  that  this,  more 
than  anything,  brought  me  to  the 
position  where  quitting  became  im- 
perative. I  do  not  wish  to  take  a 
pious  or  a  theological  position  about 
the  Tightness  of  giving  up  cigarettes; 
I  don't  really  feel  that  theology  need 
enter  in.  I  do  -believe  that  anyone 
who  begins  to  be  objective  about  his 
smoking  and  who  weighs  the  pros 
and  cons  will  eventually  fall  victim 
to  his  own  better  judgment.  The 
main  thing  is:  don't  ever,  ever  give 
up  quitting! 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  1  Kings  18:21;  Matt.  6:24;  Lk.  16:13;  Romans 
7:15ff.;  1  Cor.  7:37,  16:12. 

1.  Have  you   shared   this   author's   experience?   Did   you   win   your 
battle? 

2.  What  were  the  choices  that  lay  before  him?  How  did  they  chal- 
lenge his  value  system? 

3.  From  your  own  experience  what  does  self-mastery  require? 
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His  Thing:  Christ's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount 


By  Carolyn  Flynt 


Servicemen  are  captivated  by  his  portrayal  of  Christ. 


HUNDREDS  of  servicemen 
have  New  Testaments  bear- 
ing the  autograph  of  Frank  M. 
Roughton  while  their  hearts  bear  the 
imprint  of  Christ  and  his  message  — 
thanks  to  Roughton's  portrayal  of 
Christ  throughout  Vietnam. 

Roughton  is  a  professional  actor 
and  an  ordained  United  Methodist 
minister  who  has  combined  his  tal- 
ents to  take  Christ  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  in  a  unique  man- 
ner. He  simply  dresses  as  Jesus  did 
and  delivers  Christ's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

His  appearance  is  strikingly  like 
the  traditional  paintings  of  Christ. 
His  voice  has  great  range  and  rich- 
ness. His  eyes  are  deep  and  intense. 
His  manner  is  convincing  and  sin- 
cere. All  of  this  enables  him  to 
achieve  a  rapport  with  his  listeners 


and  perhaps  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Teacher  himself.  This  is  true  wher- 
ever he  goes,  whether  near  the  bat- 
tlefield, to  a  church,  a  jail,  to  a 
college  campus,  or  elsewhere. 

So  effective  was  his  portrayal  of 
Christ  that  he  found  himself  literally 
mobbed  by  servicemen  seeking  his 
autograph  each  time  he  delivered 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Viet- 
nam. 

"I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  men  —  vast  numbers 
of  them  —  had  their  New  Testa- 
ments in  their  pockets,"  Roughton 
reported  later.  "Yet,  every  appear- 
ance was  a  surprise.  There  was  no 
publicity,  because  if  you  announced 
a  gathering  of  troops  who  were  go- 
ing to  be  sitting  unarmed  as  an 
audience,  the  Viet  Cong  would  visit 
with  their  mortar  shells.  So  the  men 
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were  not  told  ahead  of  time  to  be 
sure  to  bring  their  New  Testaments. 
I  know  the  serious  kind  of  thinking 
which  a  man  in  battle  does  when  he 
understands  that  his  life  might  be 
called  for  at  any  moment.  But  it 
still  makes  me  wonder — where  in 
America  would  you  find  that  many 
young  men,  each  with  a  New  Testa- 
ment in  his  pocket?" 

Roughton  has  portrayed  Christ  on 
three  trips  to  the  Far  East.  On  his 
first  trip,  to  men  in  Vietnam;  on  the 
second,  to  men  on  their  rest  and 
recreation  break  at  Hong  Kong  and 
Bangkok  and  to  groups  in  Okinawa 
and  Japan.  On  these  trips  he  was  a 
member  of  a  group  of  Christian  en- 
tertainers sponsored  by  the  Conway 
and  Associates  Foundation  of  Lu- 
cas ville,  Ohio.  On  the  third  trip,  in 
the  autumn  of  1971,  he  served  as 
leader  for  spiritual  life  retreats  for 
Protestant  Chaplains  and  appeared 
before  troops  in  Seoul  and  Osan, 
Korea.  This  was  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

NOT  only  has  his  straightforward 
presentation  of  Christ's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  in  its  pure,  unadulter- 
ated form  (St.  Matthew,  Chapters 
5-7)  had  a  profound  effect  on  his 
listeners,  but  "It  has  changed  my 
own  life,"  he  says.  "And  seeing  the 
effect  that  it  has  had  on  myself  and 
on  others  has  deepened  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  Bible  itself." 

After  years  of  living  with  this 
powerful  message,  called  by  many 
scholars  the  Christian  Magna  Carta, 
the  Great  Charter  of  the  Christian 
religion,  Roughton  has  written  a 
paraphrase  of  it.  His  verse-by-verse 
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Frank  M.  Roughton  has  presented 
Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  more 
than  2,000  times  in  churches,  hospitals, 
prisons,  homes  for  the  aged,  ghettos,  on 
the  sidewalks,  in  night  clubs,  in  hippie 
hangouts,  at  fire  bases  in  Vietnam,  and 
in  every  conceivable  circumstance. 

paraphrase  has  been  published  in  a 
vest-pocket  paperback,  side  by  side 
with  the  King  James  Version.  His 
changes  in  phrasing  primarily  illu- 
minate the  Sermon's  emphasis  on 
love  as  one  seeks  to  live  the  life 
that  Christ  demonstrated. 

This  unique  ministry  began  in 
1959  in  the  little  Georgia  town  of 
Deepstep.  Roughton,  already  a  suc- 
cessful actor,  had  felt  called  to  the 
ministry.  Just  before  he  was  to  enter 
Emory  University's   Candler  School 


of  Theology,  he  was  invited  to 
preach  in  the  Deepstep  Methodist 
Church.  Not  having  a  sermon  pre- 
pared, he  did  what  he  knew  how  to 
do.  He  donned  a  wig  and  delivered 
the  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Since  that  occasion  he  has  pre- 
sented the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
more  than  3,000  times  throughout 
the  United  States  and  on  four  trips 
around  the  world,  as  well  as  on  his 
trips  to  the  Far  East. 

Roughton  has  led  in  the  drama- 
tization of  other  Biblical  passages, 
such  as  the  Crucifixion,  the  Last 
Supper,  and  episodes  in  the  life  of 
Paul,  but  he  finds  the  simple  words 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  be 
the  most  powerful. 

Another  facet  of  his  ministry  is 
conducting  Abundant  Life  week- 
ends in  churches  and  on  college 
campuses  across  the  United  States. 
In  these  missions,  he  uses  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  as  a  starting 
point  to  lead  young  people  and 
adults  into  a  personal  confrontation 
with  Jesus  Christ  and  into  applying 
Christ's  teachings  to  today's  living. 

ROUGHTON  seems  to  have  a 
natural  rapport  with  young  peo- 
ple, perhaps  because  of  his  long  hair 
and  his  beard  —  which  he  began 
wearing  years  before  their  current 
popularity  —  but  more  probably  due 
to  his  genuine  interest  in  young  peo- 
ple and  to  the  power  of  Christ's 
own  words.  During  Abundant  Life 
weekends  the  young  people  spend 
all  day  Saturday  with  him  in  dis- 
cussion and  recreation.  Numbers  of 
them  make  decisions  for  Christ. 
Their  lives  get  new  direction. 


Another  Roughton  accomplish- 
ment is  the  production  of  a  massive, 
outdoor  drama  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
This  drama,  "Behold  the  Man," 
written  by  Roughton  while  earning 
his  master's  degree,  was  presented 
at  the  Stadium  in  Atlanta,  Georgia 
in  1968.  Widely  acclaimed  as  a  suc- 
cessful experiment  in  brotherhood, 
this  city-wide  effort  included  an  in- 
tegrated cast  of  500,  a  chorus  of 
2,000  and  an  audience  of  50,000, 
with  Dr.  William  Holmes  Borders, 
prominent  black  Atlanta  minister,  in 
the  role  of  Christ. 

Roughton  directed  another  pres- 
entation of  "Behold  the  Man"  as  a 
joint  Catholic-Protestant  undertak- 
ing on  May  21,  1972,  in  the  River- 
front Stadium,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
with  Dr.  Borders  again  in  the  role 
of  Christ. 

Roughton  has  long  dreamed  of  a 
permanent  center  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  Christian  drama.  Through 
his  affiliation  with  an  organization 
in  Ohio  called  Bible  Lands,  this 
dream  is  materializing.  Construction 
began  last  fall  on  a  $26-million 
multi-media  communications  center 
based  on  the  people,  events,  and 
history  of  the  Bible.  Plans  include 
an  outdoor  theater  for  a  spectacular 
presentation  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

FOR  years  Roughton's  talented 
wife,  Hazel,  sang,  played  the 
dulcimer,  and  handled  prop  and 
staging  duties  for  his  dramatic  pres- 
entations. Now,  duties  at  home  in 
Adanta,  Georgia  with  their  three 
children,  Grace,  12;  David,  6;  and 
Esther,  2,  keep  her  from  traveling 
far   with   him.    However,    she   con- 
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tinues  to  handle  his  correspondence  sponsiveness  to  Christ's  Sermon  on 

and  scheduling,  and  joins  him  in  his  the  Mount. 

work  when  possible.  "As  I  have  preached  it  to  others, 

Many  people  are  doing  Christian  I   have   preached   to   myself,"   says 

drama,   but   Roughton   is,   perhaps,  Roughton,  "because  no  one  is  worthy 

the  only  ordained  clergyman  doing  of  delivering  this  message  and  por- 

it  —  certainly,  the  only  one  doing  it  traying    Christ,    just   as   no   one   is 

this  extensively.  He  finds  happiness  worthy  of  teaching  Sunday  School  or 

in  being  able  to  combine  what  he  preaching,  either.  We  don't  do  these 

likes  to  do  best  with  what  he  knows  things  because  we're  worthy.  We  do 

God  wants  him  to  do.  them  because  we  are  called  to  do 

Wherever  he  goes  throughout  the  them;  because  God  calls  each  of  us 

world,  Roughton  finds  a  hungry  re-  to  use  his  talents  in  his  service."  ■  ■ 


The  reverend  Frank  Roughton  was  born  in  Fon  du  Lac,  Wisconsin  and 
raised  on  a  farm  in  south  Georgia.  He  is  a  professional  actor  and  United 
Methodist  clergyman.  He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Asbury 
College  and  his  B.D.  degree  from  Emory  University.  He  has  a  M.F.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Georgia  and  one  year  of  studies  toward  a 
Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  In  addition,  he  has  completed  one  year 
at  the  Cashman  Studios  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

After  leaving  college,  he  went  into  show  business.  He  worked  in  many 
branches  of  the  entertainment  world:  radio,  TV,  films,  and  the  stage. 
Among  his  notable  roles  are  Marcellus  in  the  stage  production  of  "The 
Robe";  Klestch  and  the  Barron  in  "The  Lower  Depths";  The  High  Priest, 
Caiaphas,  in  an  American  version  of  the  Oberammergu  Passion  Play;  Sir 
John  Falstaff  in  Shakespeare's  "Henry  the  Fourth";  Judas  in  "The  Greatest 
Life  Ever  Lived";  Pilate  in  "The  Living  Word"  and  more  recently  he  has 
become  famous  for  his  portrayal  of  Christ  in  "The  Sermon  on  The  Mount." 
Over  the  past  ten  years  he  has  played  the  role  of  Christ  over  two  thousand 
times  in  performances  of  "The  Sermon  on  The  Mount"  around  the  world, 
including  Vietnam. 

THERE  ARE  REWARDS   for  not   being   'busy'   in   a   conventional 
sense.  More  and  more  people  are  realizing  that  'Time  for  Contempla-* 
tion'— call    it    pondering,    meditating,    or    thinking — is    a    creative, 
strengthening,  integrating  force.  And  we  can  actively  put  that  force 
to  work  for  us,  in  living  and  leisure." — Peter  A.  Dickinson 

IN  THE  INTERPLAY  of  individual  wills,  personalities,  and  the  dis- 
ruptive requirements  of  life,  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  peaceful, 
quiet  moments  of  serenity  and  the  concentration  on  fundamentals 
afforded  by  family  prayer." — G.  Homer  Durham. 
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A  magazine,  passed  along  in  1947,  enriches  several  lives. 

The  LINK  Creates 


By  Marel  Brown 


a  Friendship 


THE  LINK  is  rightly  named.  This 
issue  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  tan- 
gible proof  that  it  reaches  beyond 
being  merely  a  clever  name  for  an 
excellent  magazine.  It  becomes  a  link 
between  peoples  of  two  widely  dif- 
ferent countries,  leaping  over  bound- 
aries of  language  and  geography.  It 
binds  "people  to  people." 

At  least,  this  October,  1947  issue 
did!  As  I  leaf  through  its  pages,  and 
read  the  brief  note  at  the  top  of 
page  one,  in  the  familiar  handwrit- 
ing, my  mind  goes  back  to  that 
winter  day  when  a  letter  appeared 
in  my  mailbox. 

Written  on  a  typewriter  in  fairly 
good  English,  it  said:  "Please  for- 
give my  not  good  English.  But  I 
wish  to  tell  you  a  few  days  ago  one 
of  your  American  soldiers  stopped 
me  to  inquire  the  way.  After  I  told 


him,  we  conversed.  When  he  left  he 
gave  me  a  copy  of  The  LINK.  In  it 
I  read  your  story  —  "My  Very  Fa- 
vorite." I  like  it.  In  my  boyhood 
days  I  had  a  few  years'  schooling  in 
England  —  and  still  can  read  En- 
glish. I  want  you  to  know  we  appre- 
ciate your  soldiers.  They  are  fine 
young  men." 

The  letter  was  from  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria. It  was  after  World  War  II 
when  American  soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned in  occupied  Austria. 

Page  two  of  the  magazine  was 
devoted  to  "The  Low-down  on 
Contributors  To  This  Issue,"  with 
the  lead  "low-down"  a  half  column 
on  Marel  Brown,  giving  her  married 
name  and  address  as  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia. That  was  in  the  days  before  the 
Post  Office  discontinued  Directory 
Research.    I  happened   to  have   an 
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uncle   in   that   department  —  so   he 
added  my  street  and  number. 

Of  course,  I  was  flattered  to  re- 
ceive such  a  fan  letter  —  and  natu- 
rally I  replied.  I  inquired  about  the 
man,  his  family,  and  anything  else 
he  wished  to  tell  me.  That  began 
an  international  friendship  that 
lasted  twenty-five  years,  until  his 
death  at  age  87,  in  March,  1971. 

GRADUALLY,  I  learned  that  all 
the  male  members  of  his  family 
had  been  killed  during  the  war.  He 
was  having  to  support  a  young  grand- 
daughter. My  husband  and  I  sensed 
that  all  was  not  well  with  them  fi- 
nancially, and  when  I  asked  if  there 
was  anything  in  this  country  we 
might  send,  he  replied:  "If  you  have 
any  stockings,  with  runs  in  them, 
and  could  send  some  for  my  wife, 
with  a  needle  and  darning  thread, 
she  is  very  handy  with  the  needle. 
She  could  use  some  stockings."  No 
other  request! 

The  box  we  promptly  sent  con- 
tained new  stockings,  men's  socks, 
a  few  things  for  the  granddaughter, 
and  some  "goodies"  to  let  them 
know  they  had  friends  in  America. 
For  several  years  we  sent  boxes  of 
usable  things;  then  the  postage  in- 
crease for  gift  boxes  made  it  im- 
practical. So  we  began  sending 
Money  Orders  and  later  special  bank 
checks,  which  are  quicker. 

When  I  had  a  book  for  children 
I  sent  that.  The  grandfather  wrote 
that  he  was  reading  the  book  and 
translating  for  his  granddaughter  to 
help  her  to  learn  some  English.  We 
sent  her  books  about  our  country. 
She  asked  for  information  about  all 
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the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
for  her  school  work,  so  we  ordered 
a  large  picture-biography  display 
for  her  classroom. 

Finally,  the  granddaughter  mar- 
ried and  moved  away.  Later,  the 
wife  died,  and  the  old  man  had  to 
be  placed  in  a  home.  We  continued 
to  send  checks,  with  the  suggestion 
that  he  could  use  them  for  "whatever 
you  wish.  Keep  enough  for  some 
postage — and  maybe  make  a  con- 
tribution to  your  church." 

The  kindly  old  man  always  re- 
membered our  birthdays  with  cards 
written  in  a  beautiful  small  script. 
One  letter  contained  a  pressed 
Edelweiss.  Once  a  small  box  came 
with  a  complete  set  of  special  coins 
issued  during  occupation  days.  We 
still  have  the  coins,  but  promptly 
checked  on  their  true  value  and  sent 
along  a  check  to  cover. 

When  we  realized  that  he  was 
becoming  "quite  elderly"  and  that 
there  might  be  a  time  when  he 
could  not  write,  we  sent  a  check 
with  the  request  that,  "being  prac- 
tical people,  we  want  you  to  give 
enough  of  this  money  to  some  per- 
son who  will  continue  to  let  us 
know,  by  air  mail,  how  you  are." 
He  wrote  back  promptly  that  he 
understood  —  and  that  he  had  done 
so! 

THOUGH  growing  more  feeble, 
he  continued  to  write  for  some 
time.  Then  came  the  black-bordered 
envelope!  In  it  was  a  printed  sheet 
which,  though  we  could  not  read 
the  language,  we  knew  was  the 
Order  of  Service  for  his  funeral. 
With  it  was  a  note  telling  us  that 


"our  friend"  had  instructed  her  to 
advise  us  of  his  death.  Our  local 
Austrian  Ambassador's  wife  trans- 
lated the  papers  for  us  so  that  we 
could  acknowledge  them. 

A  few  months  ago  there  came  an- 
other large  envelope  with  a  typed 
letter  in  fair  English  from  a  bishop's 
wife  who  had  been  out  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  time  of  our  friend's  death. 
She  said,  "I  received  this  little  book 

—  The  LINK  —  from ,  with 

request  to  send  it  to  you  after  his 
death.  He  has  written  words  for 
you  on  page  one.  He  was  an  old 
friend  of  our  family,  and  when  I  was 
a  little  girl  he  teached  me  a  little  in 
English  language.  I  loved  him  very 
much  ...  He  gave  me  your  book 

—  "The  Shape  Of  A  Song"  —  and  I 
like  it  to  read  the  fine  poems  in  a 
silent  hour." 


Christmas,  birthdays,  and  Easter 
have  passed  this  year  without  the 
beautiful  postcards  with  his  warm- 
est greetings,  always  ending  "thank- 
fully." We  are  glad  we  can  now  re- 
read his  message  at  the  top  of  page 
one:  "Very  dear  Madam  —  This  is 
The  LINK  I  received  from  an  Amer- 
ican soldier,  as  stated  in  my  first 
letter.  I  asked  my  people  to  send  it 
to  you  after  my  death.  Yours  very 
thankfully."  On  page  three,  under 
the  story-title,  "My  Very  Favorite" 
he  wrote:  "Please  return  to  Marel 
Brown." 

My  husband  and  I  do  not  know 
who  that  American  soldier  was,  that 
winter  day  of  1947,  but  our  sincere 
thanks  go  out  to  him  for  becoming 
"the  link"  which  created  this  long- 
time and  very  rewarding  friendship. 
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The  Tongue 


That  Unites 


By  Stanley  Jacobs 


IN  A  REMOTE  Persian  village 
Dr.  A.  P.  Anthony  of  Chicago 
found  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  lo- 
cal riot  with  men  brandishing  rifles, 
knives  and  nail-studded  clubs  all 
around  him.  But  before  harm  could 
come  to  him,  a  captain  of  mounted 
troops  dashed  up  and  spirited  him 
away  to  a  safe  spot. 

The  captain  indicated  the  five- 
pointed  green  emblem  in  Dr.  An- 
thony's lapel  and  said  with  a  smile, 
"I'm  an  Esperantist,  too.  We  must 
have  dinner  together.  It  isn't  often 
that  I  get  a  chance  to  speak  Espe- 
ranto out  here." 

That  little  emblem,  worn  by 
speakers  of  Esperanto  the  world 
over,  signifies  the  five  continents  in 


which  this  man-made  language  has 
devotees.  Most  enduring  of  the 
world's  "artificial"  languages,  Es- 
peranto (meaning  "hope")  is  based 
on  elements  of  the  most  important 
Western  tongues. 

It  is  easier  to  learn  than  any  na- 
tion's own  language.  It  has  only  one 
system  of  verb  conjugation,  is  to- 
tally phonetic,  and  its  spelling  is 
simple  and  consistent.  It  reads  like 
this: 

Mi  estas  fremdulo  in  via  lando, 
sed  kiel  esperantistoj  ni  estas  sami- 
deanoj  tutmondaj.  (I  am  a  stranger 
in  your  land,  but  as  Esperantists  we 
are  followers  of  the  same  idea 
throughout  the  world.) 

The   brotherhood   of  Esperantists 


Mr.  Jacobs  is  a  freelancer  who  lives  at  40  First  St.,  San  Francisco, 
California  94105. 
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deplores  prejudice  and  national  ri- 
valries. When  Dr.  Walter  Lippmann, 
a  Leipzig  scholar,  had  to  flee  from 
the  Gestapo,  for  example,  he  was 
spirited  into  Switzerland  with  the 
help  of  Esperantists  with  whom  he 
had  corresponded  in  this  strange  but 
precise  language. 

"From  Switzerland,"  Dr.  Lipp- 
man  recalls,  "I  was  transshipped  to 
Spain  where  other  Esperantists 
greeted  me  warmly.  American  and 
Canadian  members  of  the  fellowship 
sent  me  money  for  my  fare;  and  in 
Nev  York,  wearing  armbands  with 
Esperanto  slogans,  they  met  me  at 
the  dock,  took  me  to  a  hotel,  and 
found  employment  for  me.  Do  you 
wonder  why  I  believe  that  Espe- 
rantists are  different  from  other 
men?" 

Esperanto  is  the  "auxiliary  lan- 
guage" of  7,000,000  people  in 
forty-seven  lands.  Four  Popes  have 
given  it  their  blessings.  Hitler  ab- 
horred it;  the  Communists  first  em- 
braced, then  outlawed  it. 

Devised  by  Polish  Youth 

This  strange  idiom  was  conceived 
by  an  eighteen-year-old  Polish 
youth,  Ludoviko  Zamenhof,  who  en- 
visioned a  peaceful  world  in  which 
all  men  would  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage in  addition  to  their  own 
tongues. 

"Wars  will  be  impossible  if  all 
men  become  brothers,  overcome 
language  barriers,  and  get  to  know 
each  other,"  he  proclaimed.  "A  truly 
universal  language  is  the  only  hope 
of  mankind." 

By  1887,  the  persistent  youth  had 
printed    his    first    Esperanto    gram- 


mar. Most  people  regarded  him  as 
a  visionary,  if  not  a  crackpot.  When 
he  issued  his  first  volume  about  the 
new  language,  he  modestly  used  a 
pen  name  —  Doktoro  Esperanto, 
meaning  "the  doctor  who  hopes." 
Esperanza  means  "hope"  in  Span- 
ish. 

The  book  caused  a  stir  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  and  his  "inter- 
language"  became  known  familiarly 
as  Esperanto  —  a  symbolic  word 
which  delighted  the  shy  scholar. 
Later,  as  a  struggling  eye  doctor, 
young  Zamenhof  spent  all  his  spare 
time  perfecting  and  promoting  Es- 
peranto. 

He  prescribed  sixteen  simple  rules 
of  grammar  and  concocted  3,500 
root  words  for  his  new  language  sys- 
tem from  the  Romance,  German, 
Slavic,  Latin  and  Greek  tongues.  If 
a  word  was  common  to  several  lan- 
guages, it  was  a  likely  candidate  for 
use  in  Esperanto. 

Kelnero  (meaning  "waiter"),  for 
example,  is  from  a  German  word 
also  used  in  similar  forms  in  Ru- 
manian, Dutch,  Norwegian,  Polish, 
Bulgarian,  Lithuanian,  and  Estoni- 
an. Zamenhof  naturally  appropri- 
ated it  for  his  new  idiom. 

Every  letter  of  the  Esperanto  al- 
phabet, which  has  twenty-eight 
characters,  has  one  sound  only. 
There  are  no  silent  letters,  and  ev- 
ery word  is  pronounced  as  it  is 
spelled.  Some  typical  words:  tablo, 
table;  teo,  tea;  vino,  wine;  koto, 
heart. 

Phonetics  and  root  words  play  a 
large  role  in  Esperanto.  Since  the 
noun  "photography"  is  fotografio  in 
Italian  and  Portuguese;  fotografering 
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in  Swedish  and  Norwegian;  and 
fotografija  in  Russian,  the  Esperanto 
word  understandably  became  foto- 
grajio. 

All  adjectives  end  in  a,  a  delight- 
fully simple  arrangement;  and  to 
make  an  adverb  from  an  adjective, 
you  merely  change  the  a  to  e.  Ex- 
ample: bona,  good;  bone,  well. 

As  an  example  of  Esperanto's  de- 
pendence on  root  words,  let  us  con- 
sider patr,  the  root  of  father.  For  the 
noun,  you  add  o,  making  patro.  To 
become  an  adjective  —  fatherly  — 
simply  add  a  to  the  root  word  to 
create  patra.  To  feminize  this  word 
to  mother,  you  add  in  to  form  pa- 
trino.  To  make  it  plural,  add  /,  thus: 
patroj,  fathers,  or  patrinoj,  mothers. 

To  combine  mother  and  father 
into  a  new  word,  parents,  add  the 
prefix  ge,  as  in  gepatroj.  Still  build- 
ing on  the  same  root  word,  you  make 
father-in-law  by  adding  the  prefix 
bo  as:  bopatro. 

Many  teachers  claim  it  is  easier 
to  learn  —  and  more  logical  —  than 
Basic  English,  long  advocated  as  an 
aid  to  world  understanding. 

Esperanto  Has  Endured 

Other  man-made  languages  came 
and  disappeared  —  including  Vola- 
piik,  a  German  system  —  but  Es- 
peranto remains  and  has  won  new 
adherents  year  by  year.  Today  you 
will  find  7,500  books  published  in 
and  on  Esperanto,  as  well  as  120 
magazines  and  innumerable  pamph- 
lets. You  can  hear  Esperanto  short- 
wave broadcasts  —  170  of  them  — 
each  month  from  Paris,  Bern,  Vien- 
na, and  Belo  Horizonte,  Brazil. 

At    an    inter-religious    conference 


held  at  The  Hague,  450  dele- 
gates boned  up  on  a  quickie  Es- 
peranto course.  Within  a  single  day, 
they  were  conversing  with  each 
other  and  understanding  the  major 
speeches  with  the  help  of  pocket 
dictionaries! 

Since  World  War  II,  many  lead- 
ing Esperantists  have  tried  to  per- 
suade the  United  Nations  to  support 
the  language  officially,  but  progress 
has  been  slow.  However,  organiza- 
tions representing  15,000,000  peo- 
ple have  presented  petitions  to  the 
UN  asking  it  to  encourage  the  use 
of  Esperanto  in  travel,  international 
commerce  and  correspondence. 

Under  the  Czar,  Russia  had  its 
own  society  for  the  promotion  of 
Esperanto.  When  the  Reds  seized 
power,  they  tried  to  subvert  Espe- 
ranto to  their  own  political  purposes. 
So  most  Esperantists  in  non-Com- 
munist countries  gave  up  writing  to 
their  former  Russian  friends. 

The  commissars  themselves  finally 
realized  the  futility  of  trying  to  use 
the  world-wide  movement  as  a 
transmission  belt  for  Communism. 
In  the  1930s,  Soviet  citizens  were 
forbidden  to  speak  or  to  receive  let- 
ters written  in  Esperanto.  But  now, 
after  almost  thirty  years  of  hostility, 
they  are  flooding  this  hemisphere 
with  orders  for  magazines  and  books 
written  in  Esperanto. 

Esperantists  are  wary  of  Red 
overtures,  however.  Stalin  himself 
decreed  that  Russian  would  be  the 
future  international  language  and 
exiled  Esperantists  to  Siberia  in 
large  numbers. 

Always  a  hopeful  group,  Euro- 
pean Esperantists  once  planned  an 
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"Esperanto  City"  to  be  located  on 
the  outskirts  of  Munich.  (Before  the 
Nazis,  Germany  had  335  schools 
teaching  Esperanto.)  But  with  the 
advent  of  Hitler,  who  feared  the 
possibility  of  international  friendship 
fostered  by  Esperantists,  the  Ger- 
man members  of  the  movement  had 
to  use  only  German  or  face  impris- 
onment. 

Highly  Precise 

To  test  its  precision,  a  French 
newspaper  once  summoned  leading 
linguists.  "Here  are  French  techni- 
cal and  literary  texts,"  they  were 
told.  "Let's  translate  them  into  six 
different  languages.  Then  translate 
the  translation  back  into  French. 
Thus  we  will  see  which  language  is 
most  precise." 

Of  the  six  languages  —  Esperanto, 
Russian,  German,  English,  Spanish 
and  Italian  —  tested,  Esperanto 
translated  best  from  and  back  into 
French.  The  second  French  version 
was  virtually  identical  with  the  ori- 


ginal, a  striking  tribute  to  the  power 
of  Esperanto  to  convey  any  lan- 
guage's specific  meanings  and  shades 
of  thought! 

Today,  Shakespeare's  "As  You 
Like  It"  has  been  translated  into 
Kiel  Placas  Al  Vi,  and  La  Sankta 
Biblio  (The  Holy  Bible)  is  the 
world's  No.  1  best-seller  in  Esperan- 
to as  in  other  languages. 

In  Austria,  you'll  pick  up  railway 
timetables  in  Esperanto.  Many 
European  postal  clerks  speak  it.  On 
the  French  Riviera,  traffic  signs  in 
Esperanto  guide  the  motorists.  And 
many  Dutch  policemen  wear  arm- 
bands proclaiming  that  they,  too, 
speak  the  tongue  and  are  at  a  travel- 
er's service. 

Members  the  world  over  corre- 
spond in  Esperanto  and  gestures  of 
friendship  among  them  are  the  rule, 
not  the  exception.  Small  wonder 
that  the  Polish  boy's  dream  of  world 
amity  through  Esperanto  is  shared 
by  more  people  today  than  ever 
before! 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Genesis  11:1-9. 

1.  In  what  sense  do  all  human  beings  speak  the  same  language  now? 

2.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  if  there  were  but  one  tongue  spoken  on 
earth?  In  what  respects?  What  losses  or  disadvantages  would  be 
involved? 

3.  Could  Esperanto  qualify  as  a  kind  of  linguistic  shorthand?  How 
could  it  help  the  work  of  the  United  Nations? 


WE  ARE  establishing  an  all-time  world  record  in  the  production  of 
material  things.  What  we  lack  is  a  righteousness  and  dynamic  faith. 
Without  it,,  all  else  avails  us  little.  The  lack  cannot  be  compensated 
for  by  politicians,  however  able;  or  by  diplomats,  however  astute; 
or  by  scientists,  however  inventive;  or  by  bombs,  however  powerful.,, 

—JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES  (1888  1959) 
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Paul  Mfe,  Sea  Captain 


By  James  F.  McCloy 


An   18th  century  black  patriot 
and  philanthropist. 


I  KNOW  I'll  make  it  this  time.  I 
know  it,"  thought  Paul  Cuffe  as 
he  sailed  his  small  boat  through  the 
dangerous  waters  between  the  Mas- 
sachusetts mainland  and  Nantucket 
Island.  The  young  man  had  tried 
this  course  several  times  before, 
only  to  lose  his  cargo  to  pirates  or 
underwater  rocks.  On  this  trip  he 
finally  was  successful. 

Paul  Cuffe,  raised  in  poverty, 
with  little  chance  of  a  formal  edu- 
cation and  faced  by  racial  discrimi- 
nation, nevertheless,  overcame  these 
difficult  handicaps  to  become  a 
wealthy  sea  captain,  who  used  his 
success  to  help  other  black  people. 
He  was  born  on  January  17,  1759, 
on  his  parents'  farm  on  Cuttyhunk 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts. His  father  was  born  in  Africa 
and  brought  to  America  as  a  slave, 
but  was  able  to  save  money  and 
buy  his  freedom.  Cuffe's  mother  was 
a  Wampanoag  Indian.  Because  the 
island  was  remote,  he  had  little  op- 
portunity to  attend  school. 

Cuttyhunk's  soil  made  farming 
hard,  so  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
went  to  sea  on  a  whaling  ship.  On 
his  third  voyage,  made  during  the 
American  Revolution,  he  was  cap- 
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tured  by  the  British  and  held  in 
New  York  for  three  months.  He  was 
a  strong  believer  in  American  Inde- 
pendence. When  the  British  let  him 
go,  Cuffe  returned  to  Massachusetts 
to  continue  his  life  at  sea  and  also 
to  work  in  farming.  Around  1779  he 
built  a  small  boat  for  coastal  trade 
and  then  sold  food  to  Nantucket 
Island.  After  this  he  began  catching 
codfish  in  a  new  and  larger  boat. 

With  profits,  Cuffe  bought  several 
ships  and  during  his  lifetime  sailed 
to  Africa,  England,  Sweden,  and  the 
West  Indies.  He  also  bought  a  farm 
in  Massachusetts  where  he  lived  with 
his  wife,  a  Wampanoag  Indian,  and 
eight  children.  He  built  a  school- 
house  and  hired  a  teacher  with  his 
own  money,  and  allowed  anyone  to 
attend. 

BY  1800,  the  captain  could  afford 
all  the  needs  of  life.  Cuffe,  a 
deeply  religious  man,  believed  that 
he  owed  his  success  to  God,  and 
that  his  money  and  talents  should  be 
used  to  help  less  fortunate  black 
people. 

The  captain  had  heard  about  Si- 
erra Leone,  an  African  colony  set 
up  by  the  British  in  1787  for  former 


American  slaves.  Although  many 
black  Americans  were  still  slaves, 
Cuffe  knew  that  free  black  people 
faced  a  hard  life  in  the  United 
States.  They  might  be  better  off  by 
moving  to  Africa. 

In  1810  Paul  Cuffe  set  sail  on  his 
ship  Traveller  for  a  personal  inspec- 
tion tour  of  Sierra  Leone.  Although 
he  was  not  the  first  person  to  be- 
lieve black  people  should  move  to 
Africa,  he  was  the  first  American 
and  the  first  black  man  to  actually 
carry  out  the  idea  of  colonizing 
Africa. 

Cuffe  traveled  around  Sierra  Le- 
one and  took  part  in  many  activities 
there.  He  gave  out  seeds  and  Bibles 
and  visited  schools  and  churches. 
He  wrote  a  "Brief  Account"  of  the 
experiences  and  helped  start  the 
"Friendly  Society  of  Sierra  Leone" 
to  which  goods  were  donated  for 
trade.  The  British  leaders  granted 
him  permission  to  return  with  set- 
tlers. 

When  he  arrived  back  in  the 
United  States  in  1812,  the  govern- 
ment seized  the  Traveller  for  car- 
rying British  cargo,  as  the  two 
countries  were  about  to  go  to  war. 
With  the  aid  of  Massachusetts  Con- 
gressmen, however,  the  ship  was  re- 
leased. 

WHEN  the  War  of  1812  ended 
in  1814,  Paul  Cuffe  prepared 
for  a  return  to  Africa.  The  trip  was 
to  cost  $5,000.  Thirty-eight  free 
black  Americans  were  to  go,  and 
Cuffe  provided  passage  and  supplies 
for  the  thirty  who  could  not  afford 
it.  These  people  were  skilled  in 
farming  and  mechanics  and  would 


help  the  colony.  In  December,  1815, 
the  Traveller  again  sailed  to  Sierra 
Leone.  Cuffe  hoped  this  was  to  be 
the  beginning  of  yearly  voyages.  He 
himself  would  have  moved  to  Afri- 
ca, but  his  wife  did  not  want  to 
leave  home.  The  group  was  wel- 
comed by  the  government  and  given 
land  and  supplies.  Because  the 
British  still  did  not  allow  American 
ships  in  their  colonies,  the  Traveller 
might  be  taken  by  their  navy.  The 
captain  wanted  to  buy  and  sell  cargo 
to  help  pay  the  cost  of  taking  set- 
tlers. Trade,  of  course,  was  not  his 
main  concern.  The  Traveller  left  for 
America  in  April,   1816. 

Back  home,  Cuffe  kept  up  his  in- 
terest in  Africa.  Many  letters  ar- 
rived asking  about  Africa,  as  did 
applications  from  hopeful  settlers. 
However,  some  black  Americans  de- 
cided that  returning  to  Africa  was 
not  a  good  idea.  They  felt  that  they 
should  not  leave  while  other  black 
men  were  still  in  slavery.  The  black 
people  had  worked  in  building 
America  and  wanted  to  receive  the 
benefits  from  this  work. 

As  the  debate  on  African  coloni- 
zation continued,  the  captain  be- 
came sick  and  died  on  September  9, 
1817.  His  death  was  a  loss  to  all 
those  interested  in  Africa  and  who 
wanted  to  make  a  better  life  for 
black  Americans. 

In  1913  Horatio  Howard,  a 
grandson,  erected  a  monument  at 
the  cemetery  in  Westport,  Massa- 
chusetts, with  the  inscription  "In 
memory  of  Captain  Cuffe,  Patriot, 
Navigator,  Educator,  Philanthropist, 
Friend." 

■  ■ 
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Senator  Richard  S.  Schweiker 
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The  Religion  of  a  Senator. 


Sckweiker  of 
Pennsylvania 


Eighth  in  a  Series. 


By  Caspar  Nannes 


ELECTION  night  1968  was  a 
night  of  both  depression  and 
elation  for  Richard  S.  Schweiker. 

As  he  rode  to  local  headquarters 
from  his  home,  the  Worcester, 
Pennsylvania  native  turned  on  the 
radio  and  heard  a  pollster  predict 
that  he  would  lose  to  the  incumbent 
senator,  Joseph  S.  Clark  and  that 
Richard  M.  Nixon  would  carry 
Pennsylvania. 

Dejected,  Schweiker,  upon  reach- 
ing headquarters,  intently  watched 
the  television  returns.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  ABC  asserted  that  he 
would  be  the  victor  and  the  Penn 
State  University  graduate  was  cor- 
respondingly elated. 

He  then  decided  to  go  to  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia.  As  he 
drove  to  the  city  the  same  radio  poll- 
ster declared  that  Schweiker  would 


be  defeated  in  the  senatorial  race. 
Deep  gloom  once  more  enveloped 
him. 

Inside  the  Sheraton  Hotel  a  dif- 
ferent picture  presented  itself.  NBC 
TV  was  predicting  that  Schweiker 
would  win  —  despite  the  fact  that 
Hubert  Humphrey  was  carrying  the 
state  over  Mr.  Nixon. 

"After  the  second  report,  I  then 
felt  I  was  in,"  the  Keystone  State 
Senator  recalled  recently.  "It  was  a 
most  exciting  time  for  me.  Since 
then  I  have  been  skeptical  about 
polls." 

BUT  the  still  youthful  46-year-old 
Senator  is  not  at  all  skeptical 
about  the  importance  of  religion, 
both  personally  and  in  the  political 
sphere. 

"Religion  has  played  an  important 
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part  in  my  life,"  Schweiker  ob- 
served. "I  am  a  Schwenkfelder,  one 
of  the  smallest  denominations,  with 
only  2,500  adherents.  My  church 
has  a  history  of  religious  persecu- 
tion, and  as  a  result  we  do  not 
take  our  beliefs  lightly." 

The  Schwenkfelder  Church, 
named  after  the  Silesian  nobleman 
Caspar  Schwenkfelder  von  Ossig 
(1489-1561),  originated  in  Poland 
and  Germany.  Eventually,  after  se- 
vere persecution,  about  two  hun- 
dred came  to  Philadelphia  in  1734 
and  settled  in  the  nearby  area. 
Identified  at  first  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  "plain  people,"  but  no 
longer  part  of  that  group,  the 
Schwenkfelders  today  have  five 
congregations  in  an  over-all  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Schwenk- 
felder Church.  It  is  a  strongly 
Christ-centered  faith. 

Schweiker  explained  that  "my 
religion  is  important  in  politics. 
There  are  tremendous  pressures  in 
politics,  and  religion  gives  you  a 
sense  of  perspective.  I  think  hav- 
ing religious  convictions  helps  one 
in  doing  the  right  thing.  Without 
religious  belief  and  conscience  a 
politician  might  lose  that  balance  he 
needs.  It  gives  me  a  whole  man 
concept  that  is  important;  if  you 
lack  that,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
influences  in  the  total  picture  are 
weakened." 

THE  first- term  Senator,  who  pre- 
viously served  four  terms  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  was 
to  need  all  his  spiritual  reserves 
when  the  vote  on  confirming  G. 
Harrold    Carswell    to     the     United 
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States  Supreme  Court  came  up.  He 
was  one  of  three  senators  whose 
vote  was  regarded  as  crucial. 

"It  was  my  most  difficult  deci- 
sion as  a  Senator.  I  had  just  voted 
against  confirming  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth,  and  the  pressure  from 
the  administration  not  to  make  it 
two  in  a  row  was  tremendous.  Fi- 
nally, it  boiled  down  to  being  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience.  Because  of  my 
religious  beliefs,  conscience  runs 
deep  —  duty  to  myself  in  terms  of 
conscience." 

Schweiker  pointed  out  that  a 
complicating  factor  was  a  letter 
sent  by  the  President  to  another 
senator  asserting  that  it  was  the  role 
of  the  Senate  to  confirm  the  former's 
choice  if  the  nominee  was  a  man  of 
good  character.  That  interpretation 
was  challenged  by  many  students  of 
the  Constitution. 

"I  had  to  find  out  my  responsi- 
bility as  a  Senator.  I  went  back 
and  read  my  history  book  —  what 
was  intended  as  the  constitutional 
function?  I  reread  the  Federalist 
Papers  and  found  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  faced  the  same  argu- 
ments. So  they  appointed  a 
committee,  appropriately  named 
the  Committee  on  Postponed  Mat- 
ters, with  Ben  Franklin  as  chair- 
man." 

Franklin,  astute  as  ever,  compro- 
mised the  issue  between  those  who 
wanted  the  President  to  appoint 
all  the  Supreme  Court  justices  and 
those  who  wanted  the  Senate  to 
perform  that  function  by  having  the 
President  name  the  justices  with  the 
Senate  having  the  right  to  accept  or 
reject  them. 


"It  was  clear  to  me  after  reading 
history  my  responsibility  as  a  Sen- 
ator was  to  decide  on  my  own  what 
was  best  for  the  country.  Then  it 
became  a  matter  of  conscience.  Did 
I  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
against  the  pressures  and  decide  on 
my  own?  It  was  a  very  tense  time, 
and  I  was  on  edge  for  weeks  be- 
fore the  vote.  After  making  my  de- 
cision (to  vote  against  Carswell) 
I  slept  better." 

Schweiker  observed  that  his  reli- 
gious background  influenced  his 
co-sponsoring  a  bill  permitting  vol- 
untary prayer  in  the  public  schools 
so  long  as  it  is  not  compulsory  and 
does  not  reflect  any  particular  faith 
or  denomination.  But  for  the  same 
reasons  he  opposes  compulsory 
chapel  attendance  at  any  military 
installation,  asserting  "Everyone 
has   a   right   to  his   own   opinions." 

THE  Pennsylvania's  most  em- 
barrassing experience  grew  out 
of  his  sponsoring  a  Senate  bill  re- 
quiring all  airports  to  put  in  mag- 
netic detection  devices  to  prevent 
hijacking. 

"Recently  I  was  boarding  a 
flight,  and  as  I  walked  through  the 
device  a  bell  rang.  Everybody 
looked  at  me.  The  guards  motioned 
me  aside  and  frantically  opened  my 
briefcase  and  went  through  it  thor- 
oughly. They  found  nothing,  and  I 
was  permitted  to  board  the  plane. 

"On  the  plane  I  went  through  my 
briefcase  and  found  a  small  metallic 
mirror  that  I  carry  on  the  road  for 
shaving  purposes.  I  burst  out 
laughing,  and  my  fellow  passengers 
looked  at  me  as  though  I  was  nuts. 


Here  I  was,  the  guy  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  search  airplane  passengers, 
and  I  was  stopped  as  a  suspect!" 

Schweiker  has  gotten  rid  of  the 
mirror  and  will  redouble  his  efforts 
in  the  coming  Congress  to  get  the 
bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate but  died  in  conference  last  ses- 
sion, through  especially  since  it 
proved  to  be  so   effective   on  him. 

The  direction  of  Schweiker's  life 
was  altered  when  his  older  brother, 
Malcolm,  was  killed  on  Okinawa. 
After  serving  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II  and  graduating  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  from  Penn  State  in 
1950,  he  entered  the  prosperous 
family  business,  American  Olean 
Tile  Company.  However,  thoughts 
of  his  brother  stayed  with  Schwei- 
ker, and  he  decided  to  work  in  a 
field  related  directly  to  world  peace. 

"After  entering  the  business 
world  for  lack  of  a  clear-cut  idea  of 
what  I  wanted  to  do,  I  began  to 
take  up  international  relations  and 
politics  as  a  hobby.  After  ten  years 
my  avocation  became  my  vocation, 
and  I  realized  that  ultimately  it  was 
what  I  wanted  to  do." 

SO  Schweiker  began  to  climb  up 
the  political  ladder  —  precinct 
worker  and  Republican  committee- 
man; founder  and  two- term  presi- 
dent of  the  Montgomery  County 
Young  Republican  Club,  1952-54; 
director,  Pennsylvania  Young  Re- 
publicans, 1954-55;  County  Repub- 
lican Campaign  Chairman,  1958; 
and  alternate  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Conventions  of 
1952  and  1956.  In  1960  he  ran  as 
an  independent  candidate  for  Con- 
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gress  in  the  Republican  primary 
and  beat  the  incumbent  in  a  star- 
tling upset.  He  was  then  elected  to 
Congress  and  reelected  three  times 
before  moving  up  to  the  Senate. 

Schweiker's  main  hobby  is  his 
family.  He  has  five  children,  and 
he  takes  up  activities  in  which  they 
can  participate.  Skiing —  "I  gave 
my  oldest  son,  Malcolm,  skis,  and 
my  wife  and  he  promptly  gave  me 
a  pair  in  return" — and  swimming 
are  probably  the  favorite  family 
sports. 

At  home  in  Worcester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Schweiker  and  his  family  be- 
long to  Central  Schwenkfelder 
Church  where  he  has  served  as  an 
usher,  a  Sunday  School  teacher, 
and  as  vice-chairman  of  the  Min- 
isterial Committee.  In  Washington 
they  go  to  St.  Paul's  Lutheran 
Church  since  his  wife,  Claire,  is  a 
Lutheran,  and  the  Schwenkfelders 
stand  in  that  tradition  ■  ■ 
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— "the  very  best  day  in  my  whole  life.: 


Please  Listen—It's 


Important! 


By  M.  Weisbeck 


T  HATE  you,  Mrs.  Wells!" 
A  The  words  were  sharply  out  of 
place  in  Sarah's  sunny  kitchen  where 
I  was  sitting,  drinking  coffee  and  re- 
reading the  latest  letter  from  Bill. 
A  scatter  of  torn  air  mail  envelopes, 
with  their  Southeast  Asia  postmarks, 
spangled  the  round  white  table  pa- 
triotically with  red  and  blue.  The 
seed-rooster  plaque  on  his  weathered 
barn-board  seemed  to  arch  his  neck 
even  higher  in  agitation.  A  sudden 
squeal  came  from  upstairs  where 
Sarah  was  getting  little  Bob  up  from 
his  nap.  I  stared  at  the  child  who 
had  spoken,  vaguely  trying  to  re- 
member something. 

For  such  a  tiny  girl,  Jenny  was 
deceptively  strong.  She  stood  very 
erect  now  in  a  shaft  of  light  from 
the  door.  Her  cheeks  were  pink  and 
her  straw-colored  hair  tousled  from 
the  brisk,  chill  wind.  Her  bony  little 


knees  and  ankles  were  pressed  to- 
gether; her  arms  carefully  enfolding 
a  roll  of  paper  almost  as  tall  as  her- 
self and  spattered  with  bright  drips 
of  dry  paint  along  the  bottom  edge. 

THE  stirring  memory  swelled  and 
tumbled  about  me,  and  I  was 
standing  in  another  kitchen  in  an- 
other wartime. 

Mrs.  Nelson  was  sitting  in  the 
kitchen  with  Mama  when  I  got  home 
from  school.  She  was  always  there, 
and  she  always  spoiled  everything. 
The  afternoon  mail  was  spread  on 
the  table  between  them.  Mr.  Nelson 
was  away  at  the  war,  and  Daddy 
was  gone,  too,  so  Mrs.  Nelson  and 
Mama  talked  together  a  lot.  Mama 
never  had  time  to  talk  to  me  any 
more,  and  I  wanted  to  tell  her  about 
today. 

It  had  been  a  very  special  day. 
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Winter  was  nearly  over  in  our  little 
mid  western  town.  I  had  just  turned 
six  and  for  me  the  whole  world  had 
suddenly  become  magic.  The  muted 
tinkle  of  snow-water  running  down 
the  gutters  sounded  like  silver  danc- 
ing bells  tied  to  the  ankles  of  spring. 
The  streets  shimmered  with  rain- 
bows where  the  late  run-off  tried 
to  wash  away  all  the  oil  leaks  of 
winter.  And  almost  every  day  the 
mailman  brought  a  post-card,  just 
for  me,  from  my  Daddy  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  —  pictures  of  cherry 
trees  in  bloom,  or  of  a  tall  white 
tower  behind  a  long  reflecting  pool. 
There  was  a  princess  at  the  top  of 
it  I  was  sure,  but  the  pictures  were 
always  a  bit  small  or  blurry  for  me 
to  see  her. 

That  special  day,  our  class  had 
been  taken  to  the  park  to  look  for 
the  first  signs  of  spring.  My  very 
best  friend,  Julie,  got  to  be  my  line 
partner,  and  we  had  succeeded  in 
getting  away  with  a  very  satisfac- 
tory amount  of  whispering  and  gig- 
gling without  a  reprimand  during 
the  six-block  march  to  the  park. 

We  assembled  at  the  refreshment 
stand,  which  was  still  boarded  up 
from  winter,  and,  amid  a  great  deal 
of  scuffling  and  pushing,  we  were 
divided  into  smaller  groups.  Miss 
Langney  took  a  group  of  boys  and 
set  off  toward  the  river  path,  while 
her  helpers  for  the  day  split  the  rest 
of  us  into  two  groups.  Julie  and  I 
were  separated.  I  was  paired  with 
dumb  old  Sally,  and  was  about  to 
protest  such  treatment  when  a  merry 
peal  of  music  cut  me  off. 

"Hello,  hello!"  the  bright  voice 
called.    "Cheerio,    cheerio,"   it   sang 


gaily  on  a  slightly  higher  note.  The 
spring  breeze  caught  the  notes  and 
whipped  them  around  so  that  they 
seemed  to  come  from  all  around  us. 
The  trees  with  their  swelling  buds, 
the  clear  blue  sky,  the  freshly  turned 
flower  beds,  all  seemed  to  be  greet- 
ing us  with  that  cheerful,  "Hello, 
hello!" 

"What  is  it?"  we  cried.  "Who 
said  that?"  and  listened  in  pop- 
eyed  amazement  as  our  helper  re- 
plied, "It's  the  voice  of  Spring!" 

I  looked  around  quickly,  half  ex- 
pecting to  see  a  young  lady  in  a 
filmy,  flowing  dress  with  long  hair 
streaming  as  she  flitted  across  the 
grass  playing  hide-and-seek  behind 
the  trees.  Only  the  sweep  of  an  old 
willow  tree  caught  my  eye,  and,  "It 
looks  like  green  hair!"  I  thought. 

The  helper  continued,  "It  is  really 
a  robin  you  hear.  He  is  singing  his 
nesting  song.  But  he  is  the  very  best 
sign  of  spring,  and  it  would  be  fun 
to  be  able  to  tell  Miss  Langney  that 
we  saw  him.  Shall  we  look?"  She 
started  off  down  the  gravel  path  to- 
ward the  picnic  area.  I  lagged  be- 
hind, staying  as  far  away  from  dumb 
old  Sally  as  I  could  get.  She  was 
walking  beside  the  helper  and  didn't 
even  miss  me.  I  wondered  if  I  could 
sneak  off  and  join  Julie's  group  with- 
out being  noticed.  I  kicked  at  the 
gravel  and  a  pink  stone  sparkled.  I 
bent  to  examine  it.  The  sun  made 
my  winter  coat  feel  heavy  and  hot 
on  my  back.  The  other  children 
rounded  a  curve  in  the  path  and 
were  hidden  behind  a  clump  of 
squatty  pine  trees.  Their  voices 
seemed  far  away. 

"Cheerio,  cheerio,"  sang  the  wind 
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tugging  at  my  scarf.  "Hello,  hello," 
called  the  old  willow  tree  waving 
gently  to  me  across  an  expanse  of 
new  green  grass.  I  stood  up,  waiting 
for  the  voice  to  call  again  when  a 
frantic  fluttering  erupted  at  the  base 
of  the  band  shell. 

IT  WAS  a  bird,  but  what  was  it 
doing?  The  class  was  forgotten 
as  I  crept  quickly  over  the  grassy 
space,  hiding  behind  trees  and 
bushes,  like  Daniel  Boone  so  as  not 
to  frighten  away  the  bird.  I  went 
behind  the  band  shell  and  crawled 
carefully  around  to  the  south  side. 
The  sun  was  very  warm  back  there, 
and  the  wind  almost  still.  The  air 
was  heavy  with  the  sweet  perfume 
of  hyacinth.  As  I  edged  around  the 
corner,  I  saw  the  bird. 

It  was  a  robin,  all  right!  She  was 
pale  and  slim  and  cross-looking,  and 
she  saw  me  right  away.  She  shook 
her  feathers  back  in  place  and,  cock- 
ing her  head,  fixed  her  beady  eye 
on  me. 

When  I  didn't  move,  she  resumed 
her  attack  on  a  pile  of  sticks  and 
twine  the  gardener  had  used  to  mark 
rows  in  the  flower  beds.  The  twine 
was  wrapped  around  the  sticks,  with 
only  the  ends  flapping  free,  and  I 
knew  she  could  never  get  any  loose. 

My  winter  coat  was  terribly  hot 
in  the  quiet  corner,  but  it  made  me 
aware  of  a  wonderful  idea.  My  old 
red  mittens  were  in  the  pocket.  Very 
slowly,  my  hand  moved  back  and 
fumbled  under  the  pocket  flap.  Very 
slowly,  I  withdrew  the  soft  knit  mit- 
ten with  the  hole  chewed  through 
the  finger-tip  where  I  had  pulled  it 
off  with  my  teeth  all  winter.  Trying 
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not  to  make  too  quick  a  move,  I 
tugged  at  the  ends  of  yarn  until  it 
gave  way,  and  loop  after  loop  re- 
leased itself  from  the  mitten.  The 
yarn  was  kinky,  and  it  tasted  furry 
and  sour  when  I  bit  it  off.  I  reached 
out  slowly  to  place  it  on  the  grass. 

"Cheerio,  cheerio,  hello!"  exulted 
a  loud  voice  directly  over  my  head. 
I  started  violently,  and  dropped  the 
yarn.  The  robin  leaped  sideways 
and  flew  to  the  edge  of  the  band 
shell,  where  she  fluffed  her  feathers 
and  scolded  me.  With  a  whoosh  and 
patter  of  wings,  another  robin  flew 
down  from  above  and  landed  in 
front  of  me.  This  was  the  daddy 
robin,  for  sure!  He  was  bigger,  his 
head  was  coal  black,  and  he  wasn't 
at  all  afraid.  He  reminded  me  of  a 
friend  of  Daddy's,  with  his  fancy 
red  vest  and  broad  striped  tie  tucked 
in  at  the  throat.  He  stuck  his  chest 
out,  and  almost  seemed  to  clear  his 
throat.  Then  he  hopped  right  to  the 
piece  of  yarn.  He  pecked  at  it  twice, 
shaking  it  as  if  to  test  it,  then  picked 
it  up  and  flew  up  into  the  big  Cot- 
tonwood tree  that  arched  out  over 
the  band  shell.  He  perched  in  a 
crotch  of  a  high  branch  and  began 
poking  and  stuffing  the  yarn  into 
the  beginning  of  a  nest.  The  mother 
robin  eyed  me  expectantly,  and  I 
unraveled  more  yarn,  my  hand 
shaking  with  excitement. 

"Mary  Lou,"  called  a  far-away 
voice.  "Mary  Lou,  where  are  you?" 
The  spell  was  broken.  Reluctantly, 
I  stood  up  and  walked  around  the 
band  shell.  The  helper  and  my  group 
came  running  across  the  grass. 
"Where  did  you  go?"  pouted  dumb 
old  Sally.  "You  were  supposed  to  be 


my  partner!" 

So  I  explained  about  the  robins, 
and  the  nest,  and  the  string.  We 
finished  unraveling  my  mitten  and 
scattered  the  yarn  about.  Then  it 
was  time  to  go  back  and  meet  Miss 
Langney  at  the  refreshment  stand. 
I  got  to  be  Julie's  partner  walking 
back  to  school,  so  we  talked  about 
our  day.  Then  in  the  remaining 
hour,  we  drew  pictures  of  what  we 
saw  in  the  park.  I  drew  the  cotton- 
wood  tree,  and  the  mother  robin 
pulling  at  the  twine,  and  the  daddy 
robin  making  a  big  nest  out  of  red 
yarn,  and  me  sitting  in  the  grass 
with  my  mitten.  I  guess  it  was  the 
very  best  picture  I  ever  drew. 

When  I  got  home,  I  couldn't  wait 
to  tell  Mama  all  about  it.  But  Mrs. 
Nelson  just  kept  looking  into  her 
cup,  waiting  for  me  to  go  away,  so 
Mama  said,  "It's  rude  to  interrupt, 
dear.  Run  up  and  change  your 
clothes." 

It  had  been  the  very  best  day  in 
my  whole  life,  and  they  wouldn't 
even  listen.  It  was  all  her  fault!  Why 
didn't  she  just  go  home.  Inside  my 
head,  I  shouted,  "I  hate  you,  Mrs. 
Nelson!"  But  I  didn't  say  it  out 
loud.  I  was  too  frightened  by  the 
sudden  bitter  taste  in  the  back  of 
my  mouth  and  the  sudden  tightness 
in  my  stomach.  Instead,  I  turned 
and  ran  upstairs,  flung  myself  on 
my  bed,  and  choked  great  sobs  into 
my  pillow,  where  they  couldn't 
hear.  When  I  was  too  tired  to  cry 
any  more,  I  hid  my  picture  under 
the  lining  paper  in  my  drawer.  And 
I  never,  never  told  my  mother  about 
the  most  wonderful  day  of  my  life. 


I'M  SORRY,  Mrs.  Wells."  Jenny's 
small  voice  brought  me  back  to 
reality.  She  was  still  standing  in 
the  hallway,  hugging  her  painting. 
"I'm  sorry,"  she  repeated.  "I  didn't 
mean  to  make  you  cry."  I  hadn't 
been  aware  of  the  tears  at  all,  but 
now  I  saw  that  her  eyes,  too,  were 
brimming  and  her  lip  trembled. 

"Jenny,"  I  said  gently,  "let  me  help 
you  off  with  your  coat.  You  look 
hot."  And  in  a  compassion  born  out 
of  a  shared  hurt  I  added,  "Would 
you  like  to  show  me  your  picture?" 

"O.K.,  Mrs.  Wells."  Jenny's  small 
face  relaxed  as  she  entered  the 
kitchen.  "It's  a  picture  of  the  circus 
our  class  went  to  last  week,"  she 
said,  unrolling  the  bulky  sheet  to 
show  me.  Shyly,  she  added,  "It's 
the  very  best  picture  I  ever  made!" 


Symmetry 

The  snow  came  last  night 
And  equalized  the  town. 

Purity  drifted  across  rubbled  streets; 

An  infant's  blanket  spread 

On  sooty  factory  tops 

And  gabled  roofs. 

Angel's  wings  were  draped 

On  evergreens 

And  garbage  dumps. 

Every  walk  and  drive  was  carpeted, 

Luxurious  and  still. 

Which  part  of  town  was  rich — 
Which  part  was  poor? 
The  snow  falls  equally — 
No  less,  no  more. 

— Bette  Killion 
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A  Christian  House- 


Warming  in  Kerala 


By  Eldon  R.  Hay 


I  HAD  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit 
the  home  of  Daniel  Thomas  in 
Kozhencherri,  Kerala,  the  state 
which  stretches  thinly  along  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  western 
coast  of  South  India.  The  day  I  ar- 
rived Dan  took  me  at  once  to  his 
brother's  new  house.  Later  that 
same  day  it  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
a  house-warming.  Already,  the 
house  was  swarming  with  friends, 
relatives,  children  —  and  there  was 
even  someone  from  as  far  away  as 
Canada!  The  owner  was  a  lecturer 
in  a  local  university  and  a  promi- 
nent layman  in  the  Syrian  Ortho- 
dox Church.  He  was  moving  from  a 
smaller  house  to  this  new  and  larger 
structure  —  a  step  upward  for  him- 


self, his  wife,  and  his  four  children. 
The  Syrian  Orthodox  Church 
traces  its  history  back  to  the  first 
century,  when,  tradition  says,  the 
disciple  Thomas  came  to  India  to 
preach  the  gospel.  Clearly,  the  area 
was  visited  by  Christian  mission- 
aries as  early  as  the  third  century 
—  missionaries  who  implanted  the 
practices  we  in  the  West  have  come 
to  associate  with  Eastern  Ortho- 
doxy. Today  the  Kerala  Syrian  Or- 
thodox Church  is  a  part  of  that 
family  within  Christianity.  But  this 
church  had  long  periods  when  it 
was  in  but  sporadic  touch  with 
other  branches  of  Orthodoxy,  and 
so  it  tended  to  develop  in  its  own 
way,    absorbing    some    elements    of 


Dr.  Hay  is  Associate  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Religious  Studies 
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the  Hindu  culture  which  sur- 
rounded it.  But  Hindus,  true  to 
their  own  tradition  of  tolerance, 
allowed  the  Syrian  Orthodox 
Church  to  be  planted,  sprout,  and 
grow  into  a  vigorous  religion  in 
that  part  of  India.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  pious  Hindus  to  have  a  priest 
come  in  to  bless  a  new  home.  No 
meals  would  be  eaten  in  the  house 
—  indeed,  no  wood  would  be  taken 
into  it  until  this  blessing  was  per- 
formed. And  at  the  house-warming 
I  attended  no  meal  had  been  eaten, 
and  none  would  be  until  after  the 
blessing  by  the  priest. 

Keralan  and  Indian  Life 

At  such  a  house-warming  I  was 
able  to  get  a  brief  insight  into  sev- 
eral aspects  of  Keralan  and  In- 
dian life.  The  president  of  the  local 
university  told  me  of  the  tremen- 
dous pressure  from  all  parts  of  the 
Indian  populace  for  education  and 
how  overcrowded  and  understaffed 
his  university  was.  In  Kerala,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  there 
was  a  surplus  of  graduates  in  some 
disciplines,  most  notably  in  engi- 
neering. And  how  to  cope  with  lan- 
guage difficulties  —  should  courses 
be  carried  on  in  English,  the  lan- 
guage imposed  by  British  rule,  and 
the  sole  language  known  through- 
out India?  Should  there  be  a  switch 
to  Hindi,  common  in  large  areas  of 
India  and  particularly  among  the 
none-too-greatly-loved  people  of 
North  India,  but  a  language  insuf- 
ficiently developed  to  carry  the 
freight  of  scientific  terminologies? 
Should  one  be  content  to  stick  to 
the  native  state  language  of  Malaya- 


lam,  for  which  there  had  been  a 
growing  tide  of  public  agitation? 
Kerala,  for  its  part,  tried  to  carry 
on  in  all  three. 

Two  other  older  men  were  anx- 
ious to  talk  to  me.  Their  English 
was  very  good,  and  they  were  keen 
to  tell  me  of  their  experiences  in 
Malaya  —  how  they  had  spent  most 
of  their  working  lives  there,  how 
they  had  suffered  under  Japanese 
occupation,  then  of  their  return  to 
retirement  in  their  native  Kerala. 

Because  their  land  lay  beside  the 
sea  and  because  they  knew  a  rela- 
tively high  standard  of  education, 
Keralan  young  men  have  tradition- 
ally gone  to  foreign  lands  to  study, 
work,  and  prosper.  Later  in  the 
afternoon,  one  such  young  man  and 
his  family  came  to  me  for  a  brief 
visit.  He  now  lived  and  worked  in 
Connecticut  and  was  an  interna- 
tional vice  president  of  I.  T.  and  T. 
His  American-born  children  seemed 
to  me  to  be  ill  at  ease  in  Kerala 
costumes,  and  they  did  not  stay 
long.  My  own  friend  had  studied 
religion  at  Harvard  and  at  Mc- 
Master. 

I  had  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  the  proud  owner  of  the  new 
house.  It  was  closer  to  the  college 
and  there  was  a  room  in  which  he 
could  tutor  students  having  diffi- 
culties. It  was  also  deliberately 
placed  close  to  bus  and  train  con- 
nections, for  this  man  was  known 
throughout  the  Syrian  Orthodox 
Church  in  Kerala  as  an  outstanding 
lay  leader  and  preacher,  and  he  was 
often  invited  to  seminars,  confer- 
ences and  preaching  platforms.  He 
noted  that  of  all  the  states  in  India, 
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Kerala  has  the  highest  standard  of 
education,  the  most  Christians  — 
and  one  of  the  strongest  Communist 
parties  in  India!  He  felt  that  the 
Communist  ideology  had  made  in- 
roads and  converts  among  the 
young  and  disenchanted.  It  was  to 
this  group  that  he  directed  his  sin- 
cerest  efforts  in  proclaiming  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  not  uncritical  of  his 
own  Syrian  Orthodox  tradition  in 
this  regard:  he  felt  that  many 
clergy  and  lay  folk  were  compla- 
cent, satisfied,  unevangelical. 

The  Bishop  Arrives! 

Finally,  the  hour  of  five  o'clock 
arrived.  The  metropolitan  bishop  — 
His  Grace  the  Most  Reverend  Dan- 
iel Mar  Philoxenos  —  arrived  with 
a  coterie  of  priests  and  monks.  His 
presence  with  such  a  significant 
number  of  clergy  attested  to  the 
popularity  and  importance  of  the 
owner  of  the  new  home  in  Syrian 
Orthodox  eyes.  There  were  prayers, 
and  then  the  officiants  went  to  every 
room  in  the  house,  with  the  censer 
swinging  vigorously  and  trailing 
smoke  and  a  pungent  odor;  holy 
water  was  cast  into  every  chamber; 
and  the  bishop  himself,  dipping  his 
hand  in  holy  oil,  anointed  every 
doorway  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
The  priests  were  all  dressed  in  long, 
flowing,  black  robes  and  had  beards 
reaching  to  their  waists.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  monks  were  dressed 


in  full-length  white  robes.  They,  too, 
had  long  beards.  Novices  were  dis- 
tinguishable because  they  alone 
were  clean  shaven.  The  bishop 
made  a  colorful  contrast  —  his  robe 
was  of  brilliant  scarlet. 

At  the  supper,  set  up  out-of- 
doors  to  accommodate  the  crowd,  I 
had  a  seat  of  honor  beside  the 
bishop  himself.  He  had  a  delightful, 
gracious,  and  warm  personality,  and 
his  English  was  excellent.  He  told 
me  that  the  Syrian  Orthodox 
Church  was  a  province  under  the 
Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  that  he  him- 
self lived  in  a  monastery,  and  that 
bishops  had  to  be  celibates,  though 
priests  could  marry.  He  had  over 
one  hundred  parishes  in  his  dio- 
cese. 

The  next  Sunday  I  was  asked  to 
preach  in  the  church  at  Kozhen- 
cherri.  The  service  began  at  about 
8:30  A.M.  and  lasted  until  almost 
noon.  It  was  a  full  service,  includ- 
ing the  sacred  liturgy,  long  passages 
from  scripture,  and  prayers.  The 
congregation  —  with  women  on  one 
side  of  the  church  and  men  on  the 
other  —  alternately  stood  up,  or  sat 
down  on  the  matted  floor.  My  friend 
translated  my  sermon  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  congregation. 

It  was  another  example  for  me  of 
the  great  religious  heritage  of  India. 
Christianity,  a  relative  newcomer, 
had  been  in  the  land  for  over  a  mil- 
lenium  and  a  half. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Mt.  10:3;  Mk.  3:18;  Lk.  6:15;  Jn.  20:24  ff. 

1.  How  are  Christians  regarded  in  India  generally? 

2.  How  can  missionary  activity  avoid  a  colonialist  taint? 

3.  Is  this  ritual  blessing  of  a  home  just  a  quaint  old  custom? 
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A  Young  Man  of 
Great  Faith 


By  Tom  Matthews 

"Much  of  Forten's  wealth  was  poured  into  the  movement  to  free 
the  slaves." 


GOD  expects  a  man  to  do  the 
right  thing  even  if  it  puts 
him  in  danger.  At  fourteen,  I'm  so 
near  to  my  manhood  that  I  too  must 
do  what  I  know  God  would  expect 
of  me." 

The  words  were  those  of  James 
For  ten;  the  year  was  1780;  and  the 
place  was  Philadelphia.  The  danger 
to  which  he  referred  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  being  sold  into  slav- 
ery if  captured  by  the  British;  for 
young  James  was  black!  Most  blacks 
who  fought  for  the  continental  army 
or  navy  were  put  into  the  slave 
market  if  captured  by  the  British. 
It  mattered  little  that  they  were 
free  men  fighting  for  their  country. 
The  color  of  their  skin  determined 
what  would  be  done  to  them. 

But  young  James  was  willing  to 
risk  all  this  for  the  country  which 


had  given  his  ancestors  their  free- 
dom. He  was  born  in  1766  of  free 
parents  whose  ancestors  had  come 
to  America  two  generations  before. 
The  family  might  be  poor,  but  they 
were  hard  working  and  proud  of  the 
land  which  they  called  their  own. 

James  had  little  formal  schooling 
for  two  reasons.  Poverty  was  one. 
The  other  was  the  fact  that  when  he 
was  nine  his  father  died,  leaving 
him  as  the  oldest  male  in  the  family 
and  burdened  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  supporting  it. 

He  may  not  have  had  much  for- 
mal schooling,  but  the  family's  fi- 
nancial limitations  didn't  prevent 
them  from  giving  James  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  of  what  God  could  do  for  those 
who  trusted  him.  The  command- 
ments taught  him  morality,  and  the 
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love  of  God  gave  him  the  courage 
to  trust  that  the  Lord  would  take 
care  of  a  young  black  named 
James  Forten. 

So,  from  his  ninth  to  his  four- 
teenth birthday,  he  worked  in  a  gro- 
cery store  where  his  innate  honesty 
impressed  his  employer  so  much 
that  James  received  more  than  the 
usual  salary  for  the  kind  of  work 
he  was  doing. 

AT  fourteen  he  persuaded  his 
mother  to  permit  him  to  do 
something  for  his  country,  and  he 
signed  on  the  privateer,  the  ROYAL 
LOUIS.  It  was  being  built  in  the 
Philadelphia  shipyards  and  would 
be  captained  by  Stephen  Decatur, 
Sr.  The  ship  would  be  used  to  harass 
both  the  British  navy  and  the  com- 
mercial shipping  lanes. 

The  first  voyage  was  successful. 
The  ROYAL  LOUIS  returned  to 
Philadelphia  with  a  British  brig-of- 
war  in  tow.  But  on  the  second  expe- 
dition the  ROYAL  LOUIS  stepped 
out  of  its  class  and  took  on  a  British 
frigate,  the  ancient  version  of  the 
modern  battleship.  The  British  won, 
and  before  he  reached  fifteen  James 
was  a  prisoner  of  war  with  a  future 
as  a  slave  lying  before  him. 

Unlike  most  American  blacks  cap- 
tured by  the  British,  the  teenager 
had  a  chance  to  escape  slavery.  The 
British  captain  liked  James's  good 
manners,  moral  scruples,  and  open- 
ness and  offered  to  take  him  to 
England  to  educate  him. 

Frightened  as  he  was  by  the  pros- 
pects of  slavery,  young  James 
wouldn't  abandon  the  country  he 
loved,  or  the  family  he'd  left  behind 
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in  Philadelphia.  So  he  chose  slav- 
ery, believing  God  would  somehow 
provide  a  way  for  him  to  find  his 
way  back  to  both  his  family  and  his 
country. 

The  British  captain  had  no  choice, 
so  he  consigned  James  to  the  slave 
ship,  THE  JERSEY.  Its  ultimate 
destination  was  the  West  Indies  and 
the  slave  markets  there. 

So  James  did  the  only  thing  he 
could  —  he  turned  to  God  in  prayer, 
believing  God  would  never  forsake 
someone  who  trusted  so  totally  and 
absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  Lord 
of  the  universe. 

Then  it  happened!  The  British  ar- 
ranged for  an  exchange  of  prison- 
ers. Somehow  James  Forten  was 
among  them.  Perhaps  the  British 
captain  remembered  the  young 
black  who  had  impressed  him  so 
much.  Whatever  the  reason,  no  one 
could  recall  the  British  ever  doing 
this  before. 

THIS  ended  James  Forten's  par- 
ticipation in  the  war.  Now  he 
had  to  support  his  family.  He 
turned  to  sailmaking  because  this 
could  be  a  contribution  to  his  coun- 
try in  its  struggle  for  freedom. 
Sails  were  vital  to  the  ships  being 
built  in  the  Philadelphia  shipyards 
for  the  fledging  U.S.  Navy.  And 
commercial  ships  were  also  vital  to 
a  nation  which  had  a  long  coast- 
line on  an  ocean. 

He  learned  the  business  so  well 
that  by  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  entire  operation.  At 
thirty  he  bought  the  business  from 
his  employer  who  was  forced  to  re- 
tire because  of  ill  health.  It  didn't 


matter  that  James's  education  had 
stopped  at  age  nine,  or  that  he  was 
black.  His  honesty,  pride  in  what 
was  crafted  in  his  shop,  and  the  in- 
tegrity with  which  he  dealt  with  the 
shipbuilders  gave  him  enough  busi- 
ness to  make  him  a  wealthy  man  by 
the  standards  prevailing  at  the  turn 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Like  so  many  other  loyal  sons  and 
brothers,  the  first  thing  James  did 
was  build  a  better  home  for  his 
family.  He  financed  the  education 
of  each  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
or  gave  each  the  opportunity  to  learn 
a  profession,  trade,  or  skill.  Steadily 
he  continued  to  both  worship  and 
work  for  the  God  in  whom  he 
trusted. 

Much  of  Forten's  wealth  was 
poured  into  the  movement  to  free 
the  slaves.  Some  of  it  also  went  into 
scholarships  for  needy  students,  both 


black  and  white.  Another  portion  of 
it  kept  open  church  doors  in 
those  areas  where  church  members 
couldn't  afford  to  maintain  a  build- 
ing and  pay  for  the  salary  of  a  full- 
time  clergyman. 

Long  before  the  United  States  be- 
came conscious  of  the  plight  of  the 
Indian,  James  Forten  was  doing 
what  he  could  to  help  them  live 
with  dignity  and  hope.  Widows, 
both  black  and  white,  received  en- 
velops containing  money  at  times 
when  they  wondered  where  they 
would  find  the  next  meal  for  their 
families. 

For  James  this  wasn't  anything 
extraordinary  or  unusual  —  not  when 
he'd  declared  at  the  age  of  fourteen: 
"God  expects  a  man  to  do  the  right 
thing."  For  him  the  right  thing  was 
to  take  care  of  the  poor,  the  disad- 
vantaged, and  the  church.  ■  ■ 


Leaven 

The  work  of  the  Church  of  our  Lord 
Is  accomplished  in  all  of  our  world: 
Every  corner  is  a  classroom, 
Every  hour  of  mine  belongs  to  him. 

The  Church  is  everywhere: 
If  you  are  in  it  here, 
Then  you  are  in  it  there — 
Whatever  you  may  do 
If  Christ  has  come  to  you 
His  love  will  keep  you  true. 

Our  service  begins  when  our  meeting  ends; 
We  gather  and  part  as  Christian  friends 
To  live,  to  serve  again 
As  the  living  Church  for  all  men. 
— Pollyanna  Sedziol 
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Wanted: 
Someone  to  Listen 


By  Gordon  Chilvers 


ELIZABETH  CLARKE  answered 
a  frantic  knocking  at  her  door. 
She  found  herself  facing  a  close 
friend  who  was  obviously  deeply 
agitated.  "Come  on  in,,,  Elizabeth 
said,  "what  is  wrong?" 

The  friend  had  scarcely  had  time 
to  sit  down  before  she  began  pour- 
ing out  her  thousands  of  words.  "I 
have  just  had  a  row  with  my  hus- 
band, and  he  left  for  business  in  a 
huff.  My  three-year-old  twins  began 
fighting  over  whose  turn  it  was  to 
play  with  a  favorite  toy.  Gangs  of 
callers  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  have 
queued  up  at  the  door.  One  was  my 
neighbor  complaining  that  our  dog 
had  damaged  her  garden.  I  can't 
take  any  more!" 

After  Elizabeth  had  listened  pa- 


tiently for  nearly  an  hour,  the  friend 
ran  out  of  words.  For  a  moment, 
silence  reigned.  Then  she  said:  "I'll 
go  now.  I  feel  much  better.  You've 
helped  me  a  lot." 

"What  have  I  done  to  help  you?" 
asked  the  bewildered  Elizabeth.  The 
question  went  unanswered.  Her 
friend  had  not  heard  her.  She  was 
already  near  the  door. 

What  had  Elizabeth  done?  She 
had  listened  patiently  to  her  friend's 
woes.  That  was  all.  Yet  how  crucial 
good  listening  was  just  then! 

Listening  is  very  simple,  it  would 
seem.  Yet  how  much  good  it  has 
done!  There  is  no  sort  of  bad  situa- 
tion that  good  listening  has  not  im- 
proved. 

I   have  known  James   and   Mary 


Mr.   Chilvers,   a  freelancer,  has  written  several   LINK  articles.   He 
resides  at  23  Rowington  Road,  Norwich,  England. 
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for  their  thirty  years  of  married  life 
—  years  apparently  free  from  marital 
discord.  I  asked  them  if  this  was 
really  so.  "Oh,  no,"  Mary  said,  "we 
have  had  several  serious  family 
crises,  but  we  learned  how  to  han- 
dle them  soon  after  we  were  mar- 
ried." 

When  I  asked  what  solution  she 
had  found,  Mary  continued:  "We 
agreed  that  when  one  of  us  wanted 
to  speak,  the  other  would  listen  pa- 
tiently and  sympathetically.  It 
wasn't  easy  at  first,  as  both  of  us 
wanted  to  speak  our  minds.  Grad- 
ually, we  learned  to  listen  well. 
Differences  were  then  settled  fairly 
easily." 

Dick  was  known  for  taking  every 
possible  opportunity  to  speak  fa- 
vorably of  his  wife.  Having  heard  so 
much  of  this  we  asked  him  what 
was  so  special  about  her.  Certainly 
it  was  not  her  beauty. 

Dick  replied:  "When  I  come 
home  from  my  work  —  which  can  be 
exhausting  —  I  am  tired  and  irrit- 
able. I  pour  out  all  my  troubles;  how 
people  have  angered  me,  have  let 
me  down,  have  treated  me  unfairly. 
Cheryl  sits  down  with  me  and  lis- 
tens carefully  while  I  say  it  all.  Then 
I  feel  better." 

A  Universal  Hunger 

All  ages  are  the  same  in  hunting 
almost  desperately  for  someone  to 
listen  to  them.  A  recent  survey 
showed  teen-agers'  most  important 
problem  to  be  an  inability  to  hold 
meaningful  conversation  at  home. 

'Tm  leaving  home,  I'm  fed  up 
with  it,"  one  miserable  teen-ager 
blurted  out  to  the  youth  leader. 


"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 
"Why  don't  you  talk  it  over  with 
your  parents  before  you  take  such 
a  drastic  step?" 

"That's  just  the  trouble!  I  can't 
talk  to  them!  They  won't  listen!  As 
soon  as  I  try  to  talk  to  them  they 
chip  in  with  their  views.  If  only 
they  would  listen,  it  would  be  all 
right.  But  they  never  do!" 

Senior  citizens  are  becoming  more 
numerous.  Many  of  them  live  alone, 
on  the  fourth  or  higher  story,  and 
are  unable  to  go  out.  Their  chief 
joy  is  to  receive  a  caller.  Their  past 
is  now  much  longer  than  their  fu- 
ture. They  love  to  reminisce.  When 
a  visitor  is  kind  enough  to  sit  down 
and  listen  to  them  for  half-an-hour 
their  delight  knows  no  bounds.  They 
will  never  forget  such  great  kind- 
ness. Someone  cared  enough,  to  lis- 
ten! 

What  is  good  listening?  It  is 
abandoning  one's  self  to  the  other 
person  while  he  talks.  One  refuses 
to  interrupt  him  by  telling  him  one's 
own  experiences,  how  severely  one 
has  suffered,  etc.  One  leaves  ques- 
tions until  one  is  sure  the  other  has 
finished  speaking. 

True  listening  is  hearing  every 
word  that  is  said.  Beyond  the  words, 
we  listen  for  the  ideas  behind  them. 
Often  these  are  not  expressed  or 
are  ill-expressed.  Behind  the  ideas 
are  the  feelings.  Back  still  further 
is  the  true  purpose,  a  "hidden  agen- 
da." This  is  what  we  seek  to  under- 
stand. We  show  we  are  listening  by 
forbidding  our  eyes  to  stray  around 
the  room,  a  proof  that  our  interest 
is  not  wandering.  Through  attentive 
listening  we  become  sensitive  to  the 
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other  person's  needs.  Then  we  can 
draw  him  out,  and  he  will  tell  us 
what  is  troubling  him. 

A  Costly  Discipline 

Good  listening  is  sacrificial.  Its 
cost  will  be  paid  in  part  by  self- 
control.  If  the  person  expresses  him- 
self poorly,  speaks  slowly  and  with 
irrelevancies,  we  shall  be  tempted 
to  say  silently,  "Get  on  with  it!"  But 
no,  we  must  exercise  self-control  and 
show  that  we  listen  eagerly.  By  a 
sympathetic  nod  we  can  assure  the 
person  that  we  will  listen  carefully 
until  he  is  through. 

My  friend  Tom  Cummings  is  a 
splendid  example  of  self-control  in 
listening.  He  is  a  first-rate  conversa- 
tionalist and  can  fascinate  any 
hearer  for  long  periods.  Blessed  with 
an  inexhaustible,  rich,  flowing  vo- 
cabulary, he  can  describe  any  event, 
however  commonplace,  and  make  it 
live  in  vigorous  and  colorful  lan- 
guage. 

Yet,  when  some  hesitant  speaker 
or  less  knowledgeable  person  wants 
to  speak  to  him,  he  at  once  stops 
talking  and  gives  him  a  patient  hear- 
ing. He  listens  as  long  as  it  takes  the 
person  to  unburden  himself. 

We  owe  it  to  others  to  listen  pa- 
tiently when  they  want  to  address 
us.  We  must  listen  because  we  love 
the  person.  As  the  theologian  Paul 
Tillich  put  it,  "The  first  duty  of  love 
is  to  listen." 

Identifying  ourselves  with  the 
other  person's  interests  and  burdens 
is  exactly  what  we  do  when  we 
spend  an  hour  listening  to  what  he 
has  to  say.  This  caring  through  lis- 
tening shows  how  fully  the  spirit  of 
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our  Father,  who  listens  with  end- 
less patience  to  all  our  entreaties,  is 
dominating  our  lives. 

Some  people  are  restricted  by  mo- 
bility, ability,  learning,  or  money  in 
their  caring.  Good  listening  is  possi- 
ble for  all  except  perhaps  those 
handicapped  by  deafness.  So  long  as 
we  have  the  right  qualities  we  can 
help  others  enormously  by  listening 
to   them. 

While  our  careful  listening  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  person  who  speaks, 
it  has  at  least  one  advantage  also 
for  the  listener.  We  may  be  poor  at 
conversation.  We  may  find  ourselves 
in  a  group  where  the  discussion 
ventures  out  beyond  our  depth.  We 
need  not  fear  that  we  shall  dry  up 
like  a  puddle  on  a  hot  day,  or  say 
what  ought  to  sound  profound,  but 
appears  as  only  idle  chatter  once  it 
is  said.  We  can  always  listen.  That 
solves  our  problem  because  it  de- 
lights the  other  person.  He  has  what 
he  craves,  an  attentive  audience  and 
the  opportunity  to  show  how  clever 
and  profound  he  is. 

The  world  is  divided  into  two 
classes:  the  talkers  and  the  listeners. 
Most  people  want  to  do  the  talking. 
This  is  surely  why  James  exhorts  us: 
"Let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear, 
slow  to  speak"  (James  1:19).  Lis- 
teners are  most  valuable. 

Although  the  good  listener  re- 
quires neither  outstanding  talent  nor 
lengthy  training,  his  effectiveness 
does  depend  on  certain  qualities. 

Patience,   Sympathy,   Humility 
Needed 

He  must  be  patient.  By  his  words 
and    actions    he    must    show    the 


speaker  that  he  is  prepared  to  listen 
as  long  as  the  other  wants  to  talk. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  to  freeze  a 
person's  lips  than  the  hearer's  show- 
ing by  his  words  or  gestures  that  he 
would  really  prefer  to  be  doing 
something  "more  important. "  Cer- 
tainly, spending  an  hour  of  precious 
time  when  we  are  busy  is  a  high 
price,  but  we  must  pay  it  if  we  are 
to  love  by  listening. 

We  shall  be  more  patient  if  we 
can  learn  to  accept  interruptions  in 
our  own  carefully  organized  days. 
We  shall  do  so  only  when  we  come 
to  see  them  as  God's  appointments 
for  us.  We  may  even  learn  to  suffer 
fools  gladly! 

Sympathy  for  the  speaker  is  essen- 
tial to  all  good  listening.  This  "feel- 
ing with"  another  person  allows  one 
to  listen  adequately.  It  also  enables 
the  other  to  speak  freely. 

Our  sympathy  and  our  attentive- 
ness  both  rise  as  we  realize  how  lit- 
tle we  differ  from  the  speaker.  Hu- 
man experiences  all  have  the  same 
basic  ingredients.  Other  people's 
problems  are  so  similar  to  our  own! 
How  much  we  would  long  for  some- 
one to  listen  carefully  to  us  when 
we  are  hurt! 

Buttressing    these    two    essential 


qualities  for  good  listening  is  hu- 
mility. The  person  who  wants  to 
talk  may  be  less  well-informed  than 
the  listener.  Yet  we  must  treat  him 
as  our  equal.  If  we  have  the  greater 
ability  we  can  recall  that  we  did  not 
entirely  manufacture  our  talents 
and  opportunities.  What  we  have 
achieved  is  due  largely  to  what  God 
has  given  us. 

We  must  have  these  three  quali- 
ties— patience,  sympathy,  and  hu- 
mility— if  we  are  to  listen  well.  If 
we  do  not  have  our  full  share  of 
them  we  can  cultivate  them  to  a 
considerable  degree.  As  we  keep  in 
close  touch  with  God,  asking  him 
to  help  us  be  good  listeners,  these 
qualities  will  gradually  emerge  and 
blossom  above  the  ground  of  our 
personality. 

Listening  to  others  will  not  at- 
tract a  single  newspaper  headline. 
Yet,  it  is  not  insignificant.  It  could 
well  be  the  most  important  act  we 
do  for  anyone.  Some  problems  un- 
folded to  us  will  doubtless  need  ex- 
pert counseling  before  they  can  be 
solved.  But  most  will  be  cleared 
when  we  listen  patiently  and  give 
the  person  his  coveted  chance  to 
show  us  how  deeply  his  problem 
has  affected  him. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  1  Sam.  3:1-14;  1  Kings  8:22-66;  Eccles.  5:1-6; 
Mk.  9:7;  Lk.  16:29;  Acts  26;  James  1:9. 

1.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  good  listener?  Why? 

2.  Whom  do  you  remember  as  the  one  who  listened  best  to  you? 

3.  What  kind  of  a  listener  was  Jesus? 

4.  As  a  self -discipline  for  Lent  can  you  devise  an  exercise  to  make 
yourself  a  better  listener? 

Many  receive  advice;  only  the  wise  profit  by  it. — Syrus. 
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-I  Am  a  Sick 

Anonymous  AlllOI*iCail" 


(The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  recently  received  an  anonymous  letter 
to  the  editor  entitled  "I  am  a  sick  American."  The  editor  felt  the 
essay  was  so  profound,  he  took  the  unusual  step  of  devoting  an  entire 
page  of  the  newspaper,  including  an  illustration,  to  its  contents.  We 
also  feel  that  it  is  worthwhile  —  so  here  it  is. ) 

THERE  are  those  who  claim  ours  is  a  "Sick"  society;  that  our  coun- 
try is  sick;  that  we  are  sick.  Well,  maybe  they're  right.  I  submit 
that  I'm  sick  .   .   .  and  maybe  you  are  too. 

I  am  sick  of  having  policemen  ridiculed  and  called  "pigs"  while  cop 
killers  are  hailed  as  some  kind  of  folk  hero. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  that  religion  is  the  opiate  of  the  people,  but 
marijuana  should  be  legalized. 

I  am  sick  of  commentators  and  columnists  canonizing  anarchists, 
revolutionaries  and  criminal  rapists,  but  condemning  law  enforcement 
when  such  criminals  are  brought  to  justice. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  that  pornography  is  the  right  of  the  free 
press,  but  freedom  of  the  press  does  not  include  being  able  to  read 
the  Bible  on  school  grounds. 

I  am  sick  of  paying  more  and  more  taxes  to  build  schools  while  I 
see  some  faculty  members  encouraging  students  either  to  tear  them 
down  or  burn  them. 

I  am  sick  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  turn  criminals  loose 
on  society  —  while  other  decisions  try  to  take  away  my  means  of  pro- 
tecting my  home  and  family. 

I  am  sick  of  pot-smoking  entertainers  deluging  me  with  their  con- 
demnation of  my  moral  standards  on  late-night  television. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  that  policemen  are  mad  dogs  who  should 
not  have  the  guns  —  but  that  criminals  who  use  guns  to  rob,  maim 
and  murder  should  be  understood  and  helped  back  to  society. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  it  is  wrong  to  use  napalm  to  end  a  war 
overseas  —  but  if  it's  a  Molotov  cocktail  or  bomb  at  home,  I  must 
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understand  the  provocations. 

I  am  sick  of  not  being  able  to  take  my  family  to  a  movie  unless 
I  want  to  have  them  exposed  to  nudity,  homosexuality  and  the  glorifi- 
cation of  narcotics. 

I  am  sick  of  riots,  marches,  protests,  demonstrations,  confronta- 
tions, and  the  other  mob  temper  tantrums  of  people  intellectually  in- 
capable of  working  within  the  system. 

I  am  sick  of  hearing  the  same  sick  slogans,  the  cries  of  people  who 
must  chant  the  same  thing  like  zombies  because  they  haven't  the 
capacity  for  verbalizing  thought. 

I  am  sick  of  those  who  say  I  owe  them  this  or  that  because  of  the 
sins  of  my  forefathers  —  when  I  have  looked  down  both  ends  of  a 
gun  barrel  to  defend  their  rights,  their  liberties  and  their  families. 

I  am  sick  of  cynical  attitudes  toward  patriotism.  I  am  sick  of  poli- 
ticians with  no  backbone. 

I  am  sick  of  permissiveness. 

I  am  sick  of  the  decline  of  personal  honesty,  personal  integrity 
and  human  sincerity. 

MOST  of  all,  though,  I  am  sick  of  being  told  I'm  sick.  I'm  sick  of 
being  told  my  country  is  sick  —  when  we  have  the  greatest  na- 
tion that  man  has  ever  brought  forth  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Fully 
50  percent  of  the  people  on  earth  would  willingly  trade  places  with 
the  most  deprived,  the  most  underprivileged  among  us. 

Yes,  I  may  be  sick,  but  if  I  am  only  sick,  I  can  get  well,  I  can  also 
help  my  society  get  well  —  and  help  my  country  get  well. 

Take  note,  all  of  you  ....  you  will  not  find  me  throwing  a  rock 
or  a  bomb;  you  will  not  find  me  under  a  placard;  you  will  not  see  me 
take  to  the  streets;  you  will  not  find  me  ranting  to  wild-eyed  mobs. 

But  you  will  find  me  at  work,  paying  taxes,  serving  in  the  com- 
munity where  I  live. 

You  will  also  find  me  expressing  my  anger  and  indignation  to 
elected  officials. 

You  will  find  me  speaking  out  in  support  of  those  officials,  insti- 
tutions and  personalities  who  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  society 
and  not  its  destruction.  You  will  find  me  contributing  my  time,  money 
and  personal  influence  to  helping  churches,  hospitals,  charities  and 
other  establishments  which  have  shown  the  true  spirit  of  this  coun- 
try's determination  to  ease  pain,  suffering,  eliminate  hunger  and 
generate  brotherhood. 

But  most  of  all  you  will  find  me  at  the  polling  place.  There  —  if 
you  listen  —  you  can  hear  the  thunder  of  the  common  man.  There,  all 
of  us  can  cast  our  vote  —  for  an  America  where  people  can  walk  the 
streets  without  fear.  ■  ■ 
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Subscribe  to  The  LINK 
this  Lent! 

The  LINK  is  an  interdenominational 
monthly  magazine  for  Armed  Forces 
personnel  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
them.  Its  articles,  features,  and  depart- 
ments are  of  interest  to  civilians  as  well 
as  to  servicemen  and  women. 

Be  sure  to  order  enough  copies  to  fill 
your  needs.  Order  The  LINK  in  individual 
subscriptions  at  $3.50  per  year;  bulk  or- 
ders to  bases  for  distribution  to  personnel 
are  invoiced  quarterly  at  twenty  cents  per 
copy.  To  Churches:  $3.00  in  lots  of  ten  or 
more  to  one  address. 
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(Include  APO,  FPO,  or  Zip 
Full  Payment  Enclosed 

Code  Nos.) 
,   122  Maryland 

Ave. 

N.E., 

Bill  Me 

Send  Order  to:  The   LINK 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
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News  in  Pictures 


AIRMAN'S  CONCERN 
PROVIDES  OPEN 
HEART  SURGERY, 
SAVES  GIRL 

Kunsan  AB,  Korea — "One  of  our  stu- 
dents needs  help — your  help,"  Sister 
Rose  said  to  A/lc  Wilfred  Rivera, 
clerk  at  Kunsan  AB,  Korea.  "She  must 
have  a  heart  operation  quickly!" 

Sister  Rose  headed  a  small  group  of 
American  and  Filipino  nuns  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  Order  operating  a  small 
school  a  mile  from  the  base.  In  Korea 
primary  school  is  free,  but  tuition  is  re- 
quired for  middle  school  and  higher 
education.  Sister  Rose's  school  provides 
free  middle  school  education  plus  voca- 
tional training  for  those  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  their  studies. 

Airman  Rivera  explained  that  Sister 
Rose  approached  him  for  aid  after  she 
noticed  that  15 -year-old  Kang  Kun  Sun 
a  pale,  fragile  child  and  a  very  good 
student,  would  periodically  be  absent 
from  class  for  as  much  as  a  week  at  a 
time. 

Rivera  and  the  Sisters  had  become 
close  friends  during  his  eight  months  at 
Kunsan.  Airmen,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  are  frequent  visitors  at  the 
school. 

Surgeons  in  Seoul  had  offered  their 
services  free,  but  at  least  $300  was 
needed  to  cover  hospital  fees.  Rivera  ac- 
cepted the  task,  for  he  counted  on  many 


Kang  Kun  Sun  will  always  have  a  warm 
spot  in  her  heart  for  A/lc  Wilfred 
Rivera  who  led  the  drive  to  raise  money 
for   her  heart  operation. 

friends  among  Kunsan's  3,000  men. 
Soon,  enthusiastic  supporters  of  his 
"Save  a  Heart"  program  were  contact- 
ing their  friends.  They  explained  that 
Miss  Kang,  suffering  from  a  chronic 
heart  condition  since  birth,  would  soon 
be  a  helpless  invalid.  The  reponse  was 
overwhelming.  More  than  $600  was  col- 
lected within  a  week.  Very  shortly  there- 
after, the  doctors  performed  the  success- 
ful operation,  and  the  youngster  was  on 
her  way  to  good  health.  Other  children 
were  helped  with  the  money  remaining. 

"Korea  has  been  one  of  the  great  ex- 
periences of  my  life,"  says  Rivera. 
"Those  who  say  there  is  nothing  to  do 
haven't  looked.  I  can't  find  enough 
time  to  crowd  in  all  I'd  like  to  do." 
He  plans  to  return  to  college. 

(Another  photo   is  on  page  58.) 
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Sister  Rose,  head  of  the  Good  Shepherd  School,  first  noticed  the  medical 
difficulties  of  15-year-old  Kang  Kun  Sun  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  A/lc 
Rivera  and  other  Kunsan  airmen. 


(Below)  CDR.  R.  G.  Caldwell,  CHC,  USN,  Naval  Hospital,  Oakland,  Ca.,  will 
have  a  nurse  in  the  family— via  the  Army.  He  is  seen  swearing  in  his 
daughter,  Jennifer,  under  the  Walter  Reed  Institute  of  Nursing  (WRAIN) 
program,  as  Recruiter,  SFC  William  Lobosco,  USA,  looks  on.  She  was  one  of 
700  finalists  among  20,000  applicants  and,  on  full  scholarship  "plus,"  will 
study  at  Chico  (Ca.)  State  University  and  the  University  of  Maryland. 


KADENA  AB,  Okinawa.  The  Naha  AB 
Protestant  Adult  Choir,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  James  Bradfield,  took 
first  place  in  the  small-base  category 
in  the  PACAF  Chapel  Choir  contest. 
Since  Kadena  also  received  the  award 
for  large  choirs,  the  AF  chapel  choirs  on 
Okinawa  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
PACAF  choir  competition. 


Chaplain  P.  E.  Slejzer,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest,  celebrates  Mass  for  a  group 
of  Marines.  Services  are  conducted  in 
the  field  during  both  actual  or  simu- 
lated combat  conditions. 


NAVY  CHAPLAIN  CORPS  CELE- 
BRATED ITS  197TH  BIRTHDAY  IN 
NOVEMBER.  Symbolizing  the  ministry 
of  over  900  clergymen  from  54  denomi- 
nations are  the  pictures  below: 


Recruits  of  Jewish  Faith  attend  ser- 
vices in  the  Jewish  Chapel  at  the  Naval 
Training  Center,  Orlando,  Fla. 


CDR  Carroll  R.  Chambliss,  CHC,  USN, 
(standing)  talks  to  men  who  have  new- 
ly reported  aboard  the  attack  aircraft 
carrier  USS  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSE- 
VELT. 


Introducing  our  new  Music  Critic  .  .  . 


Meet  Wilson  Breaker,  Jr.,  The  LINK's  newly  appointed  Music 
Critic!  His  column,  "Spin  These,"  will  appear  each  month. 

Born  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  1944,  Mr.  Breaker  received  his  educa- 
tion in  local  schools.  He  began  singing  at  an  early  age  in  a  church 
youth  choir  and  later  became  a  lead  singer  in  a  teen-age  gospel  group. 

An  honor  graduate  of  Howard  University  with  both  Bachelor  (cum 
laude)  and  Master  of  Music  Education  Degrees,  he  has  toured  the 
country  presenting  soulful  concerts  in  churches,  auditoriums,  concert 
halls,  and  National  Parks.  He  is  a  specialist  in  religious  recordings. 

He  entered  the  Army  in  January,  1971,  received  medical  corps 
training  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  in  Texas,  and  saw  service  in  Long  Binh 
and  Saigon,  Vietnam.  At  the  time  of  his  release  in  January,  1973  he 
was  stationed  at  the  U.S.  Army  Hospital,  Phoenixville,  Pa.  He  would 
like  to  become  a  teacher  of  music  in  the  D.C.  public  schools. 

Possessed  with  an  unusual  and  highly  promising  musical  talent, 
Mr.  Breaker  is  a  recognized  authority  on  Afro-American  gospel  music. 
He  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  study  and  performance  of  gospel 
music  and  has  been  enthusiastically  received. 

The  composer  of  several  gospel  songs,  he  is  well-known  in  Wash- 
ington musical  circles,  especially  among  church  musicians. 

The  LINK  is  pleased  and  honored  to  welcome  Mr.  Breaker  as  one  of 
its  "regulars." 
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Spin  These! 

Reviewed  by  Wilson  Breaker,  Jr. 


Word  Records;  Waco,  Texas.  Stereo,  WST-8588-LP:  Medley;  Happiness 
is  the  Lord,  Happiness,  Got  Any  Rivers,  His  Name  Is  Wonderful;  I  Be- 
lieve in  a  Hill  Called  Mt.  Calvary;  This  Little  Light  of  Mine;  Do  You 
Know  My  Jesus?;  It's  a  New  World;  America  the  Beautiful;  The  Music's 
Gotta  Stop;  Pass  Me  Not;  How  Wonderful  Thou  Art;  My  Jesus  I  Love 
Thee.  Personnel:  unidentified. 

Here  is  an  interesting  album  of  hymns,  gospel  and  patriotic  songs. 
One  selection  on  this  album  must  be  cited  as  outstanding:  How  Wonder- 
ful Thou  Art.  It  commands  one's  attention  from  the  beginning  with  special 
dramatic  devices  used  in  the  introduction  (e.g.  strings  use  a  light,  short 
back  and  forth  bowing  technique,  high  pitched  harp  four-note  chords,  and 
harmonic  overtones  from  an  unidentifiable  instrument).  In  addition,  these 
dramatic  devices  are  all  used  in  good  taste.  A  variety  of  musical  styles 
(modified  gospel,  classical,  avant  garde,  modified  rock,  and  modern)  are 
orchestrated  for  Dave's  voice.  I  think  you  might  like  this  album. 

Word  Records,  Waco,  Texas.  Stereo  WST-8579-LP:  There's  a  Wideness 
in  God's  Mercy;  When  They  Ring  The  Golden  Bells;  My  Heavenly  Father 
Watches  Over  Me;  I  Would  Be  True;  Flee  As  a  Bird;  Whispering  Hope; 
Speak  My  Lord;  In  the  Garden  Day  by  Day;  It  Is  Well  With  My  Soul; 
Now  I  Belong  To  Jesus;  Come  Thou  Fount.  Personnel:  Rudy  Atwood, 
piano. 

What  Peter  Nero  and  Roger  Williams  are  doing  for  pop  music,  Rudy 
Atwood  is  doing  for  gospel  music.  Using  his  standard  trademark  of  play- 
ing the  melody  in  the  rich  register  of  the  piano,  with  light  touches  of 
chromaticism,  bold  left  hand  octaves,  ascending  apeggiated  dominant 
chords,  and  a  dash  of  mordents  and  trills,  Rudy  Atwood  renders  his  unique 
approach  to  improvised  instrumental  gospel  music. 

Light  Records;  Waco,  Texas.  Stereo,  LS-5554-LP:  All  My  Life;  It's 
Real  I Amazing  Grace;  The  Wonder  of  it  All;  In  Times  Like  These  /The 
Haven  of  Rest;  He  Is  So  Great;  My  Song;  The  Lord  Is  My  Light;  Feace 
in  the  Valley;  I  Never  Shall  Forget  the  Day;  The  Savior  Is  Waiting; 
Heavenly  Medley.  Personnel:  Anne  Criswell  Jackson,  singer;  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Ralph  Carmichael. 

This  is  a  grand  production  of  an  able  singer  and  professional  back-up 
orchestra  conducted  by  Ralph  Carmichael.  Soprano  Anne  Jackson  sounds 
as  operatic  as  ever  on  It's  Real.  She  effortlessly  climbs  from  the  high 
dominant  note  to  the  leading  tone  and  then  takes  a  rubato  on  the  mediate 
note  on  the  word  "I"  from  the  stanza  "I  know  it's  real"  with  a  French 
horn  obbligato  and  supporting  strings — really  beautiful.  This  song  plus  all 
of  the  others  are  truly  enjoyable. 
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Mar.  1-Apr.  22  Easter  Seal  Campaign,  National  Easter  Seal  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults. 

Mar.  1-31     National  Red  Cross  Month. 

Mar.  1-7       "Return  that  Borrowed  Book  Week!" 

Mar.  1  St.  David's  Day,  Patron  Saint  of  Wales. 

Mar.  2  WORLD   DAY  OF  PRAYER,   Theme:    "Alert  in   Our   Time," 

Church  Women  United. 

Mar.  4  QUINQUAGESIMA  SUNDAY,  50  Days  before  Easter;  9th  Sun- 

day after  Epiphany. 

Mar.  5         Boston  Massacre  Day;  Crispus  Attucks  Day  (N.  J.). 

Mar.  5-11     National  Housing  for  the  Handicapped  Week. 

Mar.  6  Shrove  Tuesday,  "Mardi  Gras,"  or  "Fat  Tuesday,"  the  day  be- 
fore Ash  Wednesday.  Pancakes  are  often  served. 

Mar.  7  ASH  WEDNESDAY,  The  first  day  of  Lent,  40  days  to  Easter. 

Mar.  9  Battle  of  Hampton  Roads,  between  the   MONITOR  and   the 

MERRIMAC  occurred  this  day  in  1862. 

Mar.  11        FIRST  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

Mar.  11-17  Girls  Scout  Week — 61st  Anniversary. 

Mar.  15       The  Ides  of  March,  Julius  Caesar  assassinated,  44  B.C. 

Mar.  16  Robert  H.  Goddard  Day — he  fired  the  first  liquid  fueled  rocket 
on  this  day  in  1926  at  Auburn,  Mass. 

Mar.  17  St.  Patrick's  Day,  the  Patron  Saint  of  Ireland.  He  left  England 
in  432  A.D. 

Mar.  18  SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  LENT;  also  PURIM,  a  Jewish  Holy 
Day. 

Mar.  18-24  Camp  Fire  Girls  Organization  launched  63  years  ago.  National 
Wildlife  Week. 

Mar.  20        Vernal  Equinox.  Spring  arrives  at  1:13  P.M.,  EST. 

Mar.  25  THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  LENT.  Feast  of  the  Annunciation.  Mary 
learns  that  she  is  to  be  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Sometimes  called 
Lady  Day,  esp.  in  Britain. 

Mar.  26        Seward's  Day.  Alaska  acquired  from  Russia  this  day  in  1867. 
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Worth  Repeating 


The  best  things  in  life  are  free.  It's  the  worst  things  that  are  so 
expensive. 

'Tis  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive  —  especially  when  it's  advice 
you  are  giving. 

Praise  is  worthless  when  it  gushes  like  oil.  Better  to  let  it  trickle 
out  like  water  from  a  leaky  faucet. 

Maybe  we  should  be  more  concerned  with  making  a  contribution 
instead  of  making  a  profit. 

There  are  some  children  who  should  be  applauded  with  just  one 
hand. 

Someone  should  invent  a  car  with  brakes  that  will  get  tight  — 
when  the  driver  does. 

There's  a  difference  between  good  sound  reasons  and  reasons  that 
sound  good. 

As  long  as  there  are  final  examinations,  there  will  be  prayers  in 
public  schools. 

One  of  today's  uncertainties  is  wondering  what  will  replace  auto- 
mation tomorrow. 

He  who  finds  himself  with  a  lot  of  time  on  his  hands  should  learn 
to  use  his  hands. 

A  safety  belt  is  the  best  way  to  keep  from  leaving  the  scene  of  an 
accident. 

Women  may  have  been  a  man's  rib  once  upon  a  time,  but  now, 
she's  many  a  man's  backbone. 

If  people  fought  sin  as  much  as  they  do  fat,  this  would  be  a  moral 
paradise. 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


Power  Ideas  for  a  Happy  Family  by  Robert  H.  Schuller,  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  Old  Tappan,  New  Jersey.  1972.  128  pages.  $3.95,  cloth. 
This  do-it-yourself  manual  for  husbands,  wives  and  children  promises 
the  "secret  of  success"  in  a  family's  search  to  become  a  "dynamic,  happy 
family."  This  over-enthusiastic  promise  largely  characterizes  the  book, 
which  has  some  good  and  clever  ideas  (few  of  them  new)  but  tends  more 
to  rely  on  cliches,  artificiality  and  pointless  anecdotes. 

Civil  Disobedience  and  Political  Obligation:  A  Study  in  Christian  Social 
Ethics,  by  James  F.  Childress,  Yale  University  Press,  1972.  250  pages. 
$7.95. 

The  author  is  concerned  with  harmonizing  civil  disobedience  and  political 
obligation  in  a  reasonably  just  society.  He  chooses  to  define  civil  disobedi- 
ence as  "nonviolent,  public  submissive  violation  of  law  as  an  act  of  pro- 
test," generally  in  the  tradition  of  Thoreau,  Gandhi  and  King.  It  is  an 
interesting,  competent  study,  done  by  a  careful  analyst. 

The  Human  Quest:  A  New  Look  at  Science  and  the  Christian  Faith  by 

Richard  H.  Bube,  Word  Books,  Waco,  Texas.  1971.  253  pages,  plus  bibli- 
ography. $5.95,  cloth. 

Another  re-examination  of  the  conflict  between  science  and  religion  may 
sound  old  hat,  but  this  book  more  than  lives  up  to  its  promise.  A  professor 
of  the  physical  sciences  who  is  a  practicing  Christian,  Dr.  Bube  does  not 
try  to  separate  the  two  but  to  relate  them  through  his  real  understanding 
of  both.  He  is  not  afraid  to  tackle  the  hard  questions,  but  he  also  passes 
on  topical  questions  for  discussion,  growing  out  of  his  encounters  with 
students.  One  of  his  approaches  is  that  science  has  not  made  faith  impos- 
sible but  has  shown  the  inadequacy  of  caricatures  of  faith  and  the  need  for 
commitment.  For  individual  use  or  for  a  group's  study,  the  book  is  not 
difficult  reading  but  does  make  the  reader  put  his  mind  in  thinking  gear. 

Winston  H.  Taylor 
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Prayers  for  Lent 


ALMIGHTY  and  everlasting  God,  who  hatest  nothing  that  thou 
hast  made,  and  dost  forgive  the  sins  of  all  them  that  are  penitent; 
create  and  make  in  us  new  and  contrite  hearts,  that  we  worthily 
lamenting  our  sins  and  acknowledging  our  wretchedness,  may  obtain 
of  thee,  the  God  of  all  mercy,  perfect  remission  and  forgiveness; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

The  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI,  1549. 

FORGIVE  me  my  sins,  O  Lord  —  the  sins  of  my  present  and  the 
sins  of  my  past,  the  sins  of  my  soul  and  the  sins  of  my  body,  the 
sins  which  I  have  done  to  please  myself  and  the  sins  which  I  have 
done  to  please  others.  Forgive  me  my  casual  sins  and  my  deliberate 
sins  and  those  which  I  have  laboured  so  to  hide  that  I  have  hidden 
them  even  from  myself.  Forgive  me  them,  O  Lord,  forgive  them  all; 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 

Thomas  Wilson,   1663-1755. 

OGOD  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  knowest  how  amid  the  cares  and  oc- 
cupations of  our  daily  life  we  so  easily  forget  thee,  fill  us  with 
a  continual  sense  of  thy  presence  that  we  may  knw  thee  more  real 
than  anything  beside. 

Take  our  minds  and  think  through  them;  take  our  lips  and  speak 
through  them;  take  our  hearts  and  set  them  on  fire  with  love  for 
thee;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

OLORD,  let  me  not  henceforth  desire  health  or  life  except  to 
spend  them  for  thee  and  with  thee.  Thou  alone  knowest  what 
is  good  for  me;  do  therefore  what  seemeth  thee  best.  Give  to  me  or 
take  from  me;  I  desire  to  adore  equally  all  that  comes  to  me  from 
thee.  Most  loving  Lord,  give  me  a  childlike  love  of  thee,  which  may 
cast  out  all  fear. 


o 


LORD,  help  us  to  be  masters  of  ourselves  that  we  may  be  the 
servants  of  others. 

— Sir  Alex  Paterson 
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/4t  Satef 


Archeologist  to  colleague  studying 
ancient  stone  tablet:  "Well,  roughly 
translated,  it  says,  'Don't  fold,  spin- 
dle, or  mutilate/  " 

Mother  was  fussing  around  with  a 
difficult  dress  zipper  on  Sunday 
afternoon  when  her  teen-age  daugh- 
ter walked  over  and  zipped  it  right 
up.  She  then  turned  to  her  six-year- 
old  sister  and  asked,  "Do  you  have 
a  problem,  too?" 

"No,"  replied  the  little  girl.  "I 
sent  my  problems  up  to  Heaven 
while  I  was  in  church." 


"Must    be    one    of    those    Southern    de- 
nominations!" 


Henry  insisted  on  telling  corny 
jokes  at  every  social  gathering,  much 
to  his  wife's  annoyance.  At  one 
affair  he  regaled  the  assemblage  with 
some  ancient  wheezes  while  his  wife 
burned. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  launching 
another  chestnut,  "a  funny  thing 
once  happened  to  my  mother  in 
St.  Louis  .  .  ." 

"But  Henry,"  interrupted  his  wife, 
"I  thought  you  said  you  were  born 
in  New  York." 

While  strolling  along  the  avenue, 
Jenkins  ran  into  an  old  friend  whom 
he  hadn't  seen  in  years. 

"How's  your  wife?"  he  asked  after 
a  while. 

"Oh,"  replied  the  friend,  "she's 
gone  to  her  reward.  She's  in  Heav- 
en." 

"Oh,   I'm   sorry,"   said  Jenkins. 

Suddenly  realizing  that  this  was 
not  the  thing  to  say,  he  added:  "I 
mean,  I'm  glad." 

That  sounded  even  worse  and  he 
felt  very  uncomfortable.  He  finally 
came  out  with:  "Well,  I'm  sur- 
prised!" 

A  man,  walking  down  the  street, 
stopped  when  he  saw  this  sign  over 
a  plumbing  supply  store:  "Cast  Iron 
Sinks."  He  exclaimed,  "Why,  I 
thought  everyone  knew  that!" 

PHOTO  CREDITS  FOR 
MARCH  1973  LINK 

Page  4,  LINK;  pages  6,  8,  11,  Paul 
Brock;  page  22,  Carolyn  Flynt;  page 
34,  Office  of  Senator  Schweiker;  pages 
57,  58,  59,  U.S.  Air  Force;  pages  58, 
59,  U.S.  Navy. 
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